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'•YOU HAVE known the King 
David since It was built,” I said to 
the old gentleman. “Tell me what 
you think Is special about it.” 

"Well, for one thing," he replied, 
“it's the only hotel In the world to 
have been blown (ip by -a future 
prime minister.” Then he added 
hastily, "if you quote that, please 
don't mention my name." 

Indeed, the lrgun bomb in July, 
1946, is the main thing everyone 
knows about the King David. 

Even without that episode, the 
hotel can today look back on over 
half-a-ecntury of Involvement is the 
turbulent story of the Holy Lend in 
our timo. The King David began at 
the pioneer five-star hotel in this 
country. 

Under hs roof, there has slept 
down the yean a glittering array of 
kfnga and presidents, peace-makers 
and music-makers. For the last 
dcpade of the Mandate, the British 
ruled over Palestine from the King 
David. The 1948 War of 
Independence swirled round it, as 
different flags rapidly succeeded 
each otheron its mast. Since then, it 
has shared in the dramatic trials and 
achievements of the reborn Jewish 
State. 

The founders of the hotel were 
the Mossed family, belonging to the 
wealthy and influential Jewish 
Establishment in Cairo and Alex¬ 
andria. Among the interests con¬ 
trolled by the family banks was the 
Egyptian Hotels Ltd. a chain that 
included such famous host dries as 
Shcpheards and the Continental 
Savoy in Cairo and Mena House at 
the Pyramids. After World War I, a 
combination of Jewish sentiment 
and business instinct induced the 
M os serfs to plan a first-class hotel 
for Jerusalem. Palestine was 
progressing rapidly under the im¬ 
pact or Zionist settlement and 
development. The corrupt and 
decaying Ottoman regime had been 
replaced by an efficient British 
Mandatory administration. Ttje 
tourist industry was growing. There 
was a busy coming and going of of¬ 
ficials, army officers, business ex¬ 
ecutives and Zionist missions. The 
infrastructure of roads, rail links 
and port facilities was- being 
improved. Yet there was not a single 
‘modem hotel in the country. 

Palestine Hotels Ltd. was. 
registered in Jerusalem in 1929. The 
original shareholders’ list at one 
Egyptian pound a share, included 
the leading figures of the Egyptian 
Jewish community, such as the 
Minister of Finance Senator Joseph 
Cattawi Bey, Sir Victor Harari 
Pasha and his son Col. Ralph Harari 
O.B.E. (one of the directors) and 
the Barons Felix and Alfred dc ■ 
Manasce of Alexandria. 

The Zionist overtones of the pro- 

{ 'ccl had an appeal extending far 
leyond Egypt. A fifth of the shares 
were taken up by the Palestine 
Economic Corporation of New 
York, founded by Justice Brandeis, 
Fell* Warburg and other Jewish 
leaders, to promote the develop¬ 
ment of the Yishuv. Another block 
of shares was bought by Lhe 
Palestine. Jewish Colonisation As¬ 
sociation (PICA) of the Baron Ed¬ 
mond do Rothschild. Other partici¬ 
pants were English Zionist notables 
like Lord Meichetl and James de 
! Rothschild, son of the Baron Ed¬ 
mond. 

An 18 dunam (four-and-a-half- 
acre) site was purchased in 
Jerusalem from the Greek 
Orthodox Church , for LP 31,000. it 
was set in , a locality soaked in 
history. Tp the east, the site faced 
the walls or ihe-Old City 500 metres 
ajay across thttVglley of Hlnnopu 
The from was on JuHanV Way, 


A half-century 
of involvement 
in the Holy Land 

Joan Comay traces the fortunes of the King 
David Hotei under the British Mandate. 



Mounted on horses or cornels, the cavalry iroup accompanied the Emir of Trans¬ 
jordan on his regular visits to the King Dadd Hotel. 



named after the 4th T cenlury Roman 
Emperor who rejected Christianity 
and tried to restore the old pagan 
gods. (The road was subsequently 
renamed King David’s Street.) In 
the vicinity was the bivouac area 
where in 7(T AD Titus deployed his 
Legions and siege machines for the 
assault on Jerusalem’s outer wall. 
Two hundred metres to the south-' 
east is Yemin M oshe, the first dwell¬ 
ing houses outside the Old City. 
Nearby is Herod's Family Tomb. 

On the unique site rose a rec¬ 
tangular six-storey hotei built of 
local sandstone wjth 200 bedrooms 
and 60 bathrooms. The.Swiss 
decorator, instructed to reflect "the 
ambiance of the glorious period of 
King David,” produced an exotic 
mixture of ancient Near Eastern 
cultures; Egyptian, Assyrian, Hit- 
Lite, Phoenician and GreCk-Syrian. 
Hebrew decorative motifs were the 
pomegranate, the vine, the Shield of 
David and the Seal of Solomon. The 
emblems of the Twelve Tribes of 
Israel were woven into the carpets 
of the lounge. 

The choice of a name for the 
hotel was an inspired one. From 
David's city, buried under the 
debris of. the Ophel spur, to the 
King David Hotel, the distance is 
1,200 metres and 3,000 years. 
DURING the Mandatory years 
from the opening of the hotel in 
1931, the King David leant heavily 
on the Egyptian connection. Nearly 
all the directors of the Company 
were Egyptian Jews, and the annual 
shareholders’ meetings were held at 
Shcpheards Hotel in Cairo. The 
bulk or the servants for the new 
hotel were the so-called 
"Berberines" Trent Egypt and the 
Stidan. The waiters were tali, black- 
skinned men in spotless while 
gaiabiyas, white gloves, red fezzes 
and broad red sashes from shoulder 
to waist. The pages wore dark-green 
jackets and waistcoats adorned with 
gold braid, white .shirts and baggy 
Turkish .trousers. The Egyptian 
workers also included the kitchen 
help, •tha cUajiers..and the 


car pet sweepers. In the upper 
echelon, the management positions 
were held by Swiss, while the 
kitchens were ruled over by Italian 
chefs. Only a small proportion of 
the staff were local Jews and Arabs. 

The main source of food supplies 
was Egypt. Containers of fresh fruit 
and vegetables, meat, poultry and 
fish, milk and eggs were loaded on 
to the train in Cairo each evening 
and collected from the Jerusalem 
station next morning by the hotel 
van. 

The King David opened in 
January, 193] in discouraging cir¬ 
cumstances. A world-wide depres¬ 
sion that started in 1929 had 
reduced international tourism to a 
trickle. In the same year, ugly Arab 
riots broke out in Palestine and 
precipitated a political crisis over 
the future of the Jewish National 
Home. It was not surprising that the 
hotel made a poor start, and dosed 
down altogether Tor the summer 
months in its first year. It began 
showing a profit only from 1933 
when there was a general economic 
revival. But in 1936, fresh troubles 
broke out. An Arab general strike 
led to a large-scale revolt headed by 
the Mufti of Jerusalem. When the 
Royal (Peel) Commission on 
Palestine moved into the hotel in 
November, 1936, its fellow-guests 
were nearly all foreign pressmen 
sent to cover the troubles. 

British troops poured into the 
country, and the Company was glad 
to let the top floor of the hotei to 
the Army as an emergency H.Q. A 
little later, the Palestine Ad¬ 
ministration leased the south wing 
as its central offices, The King 
David had become the military and 
administrative nerve-centre of 
British rule in Palestine, It ;would re¬ 
main so Until the Mandate petered 
out in May* 1948.; 

From (be beginning, the hotel 
kepi a handsome leather-bound 
V.LP. guest-book. The first two 
signatures fn it arelthose of the High 
Commissioner, General Sir Arthur 
Wauchbpc, and the Kfayor 0 f 


Jerusalem, Ragheb Nashashibl Bey, 
After that, there marches through 
its pages a glittering procession of 
kings, queens, princes and peers, 
statesmen, generals, ■ prelates, 
Zionist leaders, Arab notables and : 
celebrities from the arts. Among, 
them were three deposed monarchs 
who found temporary asylum in the 
comfort of tho King David: 
Aiphonso VW of Spain, after his 
forced abdication In 1931; the 
Emperor Haile Selassie (ap¬ 
propriately, The Lion of Judah) who 
fled the Italian Invasion of Ethiopia 
in 1936; and George II of Greece in 
1942, heading a govemment-in-exile 
after the Nazis occupied his : 
country. 

In Uie Thirties, Lord AUenby, 
Winston Churchill, and Viscount 
Samuel came on visits to the post¬ 
war Palestine they had helped to 
shape. ( 

A remarkable number of Arab 
and Moslem dignatories frequented 
the King David before 1948, coming 
from Jordan, Iraq, Syria, Turkey, 
Saudi Arabia and the Persian Gulf 
emirates. The Empress-Mother of 
Iran spent summer vacations at the 
KJng David, as did the Queen- 
Mother Nazli of Egypt with her 
three daughters, the Princesses 
Faiza, Faika and Fathaya for some 
obscure reason the names of all her 
children, including King Farouk, 
began with “Fa"). A wholo page in 
1932 is covered by the signatures in 
Arabic of a score of Palestine Arab 
mayors holding their conference at 
the King David. 

A regular visitor was the Emir 
(later King) Abdullah of Trans¬ 
jordan, who would arrive escorted 
by a troup of cavalry mi camels or 
white horses, wearing smart uni¬ 
forms and kefflahs of red and white 
checks. As long as the Emir was in 
the hotel, his Arab Legion escort 
would mount guard outside it. 
Another royal Arab guest during 
World War II was Abdullah’s great- 
nephew Feisal II, the boy-king of 
Iraq, who had come to the throne in 
1939 at the age of four. A-Jerusalem 
resident remembers looking into the 
hotei raadingroom and seeing a 
group of tall Arabs in flowing robes 
engaged in earnest debate while 
their child ruler slept with His head 
on the tabic. 

After 1948 no Arab or Moslem 
guests would set foot in the hotei for 
nearly 30 years, until the arrival of 
President Sadat. 

DURING World War II, the hotel 
was crowded with army officers on 
leave — most of them British, but 
also Australian, Indian, South 
African, Free French and Free 
Polish. General Wavell, the G.O.C. 
Middle East, and his successor 
General Auchinlech, were among 
the guests. The highest-level war¬ 
time visitors were a group of 18 men 
in mufti who checked in on 
December i, 1943 for a 24-hour 
stay. Hitler and the German High 
Command would gladly have 
sacrificed a Panzer division to cap¬ 
ture them, for these men were tne * 
British-American Combined Chiefs 
of Staff, on their way from the 
Teheran Conference to rejoin 
Churchill and Roosevelt in Cairo. - 

With the war-time pressure on : 
the hotel's limited accommodation, 
the Company pleaded with the ■ 
authorities to start releasing the 
rooms occupied by the British 
Army and the Administration. The 

bureaucratic reply was that the mat¬ 
ter was “under consideration." It > 
was atlU being considered when the . 
; lrgun blewupthc southwest wing : 

On 22 July, 1946, ip the context of 
; the bitter postwar conflict between , 
r Britain and the Jews. ’ . : • j 
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'' The key to'the Irgun’s attack plan 
was the La Regence grillroom in the 
basement directly underneath the 
Government-occupied part of the 
building. It could be reached by a 
corridor that led from the hotel's 
service entrance past the kitchens.i 
This entrance was unguarded; only 
a clerk wa$ kept there to check 1 
deliveries. At 11:45 a.m.on July 22,j 
1946, six lrgun men dressed as Arab 
workers drove up to the service! 
entrance and started to offload whatl 
'appeared to be large milk cans. The 
door clerk and the kitchen staff 
were herded into a small room while 
the cans filled with explosives were 
placed at the kitchen entrance to La 
Regence. 

Oflier’ lrgun men planted two. 
small bombs, Hidden in vegetable bar¬ 
rows, in the street outside the hotel. 
They were timed to go off half-an- 
hour ahead of the main explosion, 
and to serve as a distraction. When 
one of them exploded, the police 
who rushed to the spot found and 
defused the second one. 

Meanwhile, the milk cans in the 
basement remained undetected un¬ 
til they blew up with a roar that 
reverberated through the whole 
city. Almost in slow motion, the 
south-west wing collapsed, while a 
huge cloud of dust and smoke rose 
In the air. A curfew was imposed 
and the hotel area was cordoned 
off. Army sappers began the grim 
two-day task of digging the dead 
and wounded out of the rubble. The 
91' civilians killed included 28 
British, 41 Arabs, 17 Jews and five 
others. 

The lrgun claimed that a 
telephone warning had been given 
to the British authorities in the hotel 
about ha!f-an-hour before the ex¬ 
plosion. The Chief Secretary, Sir 
John Shaw, (the lrgun maintained) 
could have ordered the evacuation 
of the offices, but chose to ignore 
the warning. Shaw denied on oath 
during the police investigation that 
any warning had been receivedf It 
appeared later that a girl member of 
the lrgun had been detailed to make 
three telephone calls. These warn¬ 
ing calls had actually been made 
respectively to the hotel exchange, 
the French Consulate-General adja¬ 
cent to the hotel and the Palestine 
Post (now The Jerusalem Post). Ac¬ 
cording to statements taken by the 
police from these three sources, the 
call to the hotel was received 
minutes before the main explosion 
and. the other two calls after 
it. No evidence came to light 
that any warning calls been made to 
the separate telephone exchanges in 
the building belonging to the 
Secretariat and to Army Head¬ 
quarters. 

It remains hard to explain why 
the official investigation reports 
were put into a secret fUe in London 
and why no public enquiry was held. 
The probable reason appears from a 
handwritten memo in the file referr¬ 
ing to "a shocking failure...to 
provide adequate security measures 
to this important building." The file 
itself was not released until 1978 un¬ 
der the 30-year rale for classified 
documents. Still further files remain 
classified under the 75-year rule. 

ONE OF the victims of the explo¬ 
sion was the hotel Itself.'It dosed 
down immediately since the British 
authorities took over the whole 
building. The hotel staff were paid 
off, except for the manager land a. 
skeleton staff who remained to take ; ‘ 
care of the premises and the eqtilp-. 
nient. The gaping south-west corner, 
was dlosed off, The King David 
would remain a British fortress sur¬ 
rounded by barbed wife until the; 
end of tile Mandate two yean later, 
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ON THE morning of May 14, 1948, 
the British officials and army per¬ 
sonnel still left in the King David 
Hotel gathered in the lobby. 
Without any ceremony, the.Union 
Jack above the entrance was hauled 
down, Only one member of the 
local Palestine staff turned up to 
say farewell-fit-.a Christian Arab 
woman called Assiya Halabi who 
had worked as a clerk in the ac¬ 
counting branch of the military sec*, 
lion. One after another they shook 
hands with her and climbed into 
waiting buses. Half-a-dozen steel fil¬ 
ing cabinets, filled with the last 
documents of British dominion over 
the Holy Land, were carried out 
and loaded Into a van. The vehicles 
moved off along Julian’s Way to 
join the convoy assembling at the 
Damascus Gate. Escorted by ar¬ 
moured cars it set off northward 
along the Nablus Road on its way to 
Haifa. 

An International Red Cross mis¬ 
sion took over the empty hotei 
building as a proposed sanctuary for 
women and children, and ran up the 
Red Cross flag where the Union 
Jack had flown an hour earlier. 

The tide of war swept to within a 
stone's throw of the hotel, as the 
Jordan Arab Legion overran the 
Old City and East Jerusalem, and 
the Haganah gained control of the 
western half of the city, including 
the dominant King David and 
YMCA buildings. During the first 
four-week truce the UN Mediator,' 
Count Bernadotte moved some of 
his military observer's into the hotel 
from his headquarters in the YMCA 
opposite, and the Red Cross flag 
was replaced by that of the United 
Nations. When the Arabs refused to 
prolong the trace and fighting broke 
out again, the UN observers were 
removed to a safer area. The hotel 
was once more empty. 

The commander of the nearby 
Haganah post at Yemin Moshe 
walked into the King David, fourid 
the manager Andre Hamburger, 
commandeered the building and in¬ 
stalled a sandbaggedpiatoon posi¬ 
tion on the roof. Tne biue-and- 
white flag of the new State now flew 
over the King David. 

When the second truce settled 
down, the Red Cross demanded the 
building back, while the UN Truce 
Commission of foreign consuls (The 
United States, France and Belgium) 
wanted it handed over as part of a 
proposed neutral zone. But the 
Military Governor of Jerusalem, 
Dr. Dov Joseph, flatly turned down 
both requests. Die hotel, by now in 
a fairly dilapidated state, was 
handed back to its lawful owners, 
Palestine Hotels Ltd., and Mr. 
Hamburger took possession. By the 
end of 1948 part of It had been 
renovated and reopened to the 
public. The King David was fund-: 
tioning once again, after a break of 
2Yi years dating from the lrgun ex¬ 
plosion of July 1946. The difference 
was that it now stood in a sovereign 
Jewish State, at the very edge of the 
no-man's-laiid that cut Jerusalem in 
two. 

GENERALLY-,' the hotels and 
restaurants in Israel found It hard to 
manage under the austerity condi- . 
lions of the early Fifties, imposed to 
. cope with the, influx of refugees 
: pouring into the country. For the 
Ring David, the most troublesome 
restriction Concerned foreign cur- 
. rency. Palestine Hotels Ltd. hcld its . 

reserve fuUds'in Sterling in London, 

; Including compensation amounts 
' obtained from the British Gpvem- 
ment -^-.£176^00 towards die cost of 
■ rebuilding the south' wing and £30,000 
■ ; from the army for : the renovation 
. : pf the floor that had beep used as 







Two prominent visitors to the hotel — above. President Sadat on his historic 
1977 visit. Below. Henry Kissinger during his 1974 peace shuttle. 

Regrowth with 
the new State 

From the early years of struggle after 
Independence to the more affluent present, 
the King David's history duplicated the story 
of modern Israel, writes Joan Comay. 
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military headquarters. After much 
pressure, enough sterling was 
released by the Israel Treasury to 
pay for hew equipment. The 
kitchens, lifts and telephone 
systems were modernized and a 
start was made ori the rebuilding of 
the south wing. 

;.■In those years, the company 
struggled against rising costs, ahor-. 
tages, and the border troubles that 
deterred tourists. After the 1956 
Sink! Campaign, Yekutlei Federt 
. mann, the heed of the Dan Hotel 
chain, started to. buy up the shares 
of Palestine Hotels Ltd. The Egyp¬ 
tian Jewish shareholders, were how 
scattered throughout many western 


Jerusalem except back through the firm favourite with the hotel staff, 
Corridor to the coastal plain. All who kept the refrigerator in the 
that changed dramatically with the suite stocked with the Israel foods 
reunion of the city in 1967, as a she liked: fresh strawberries, cot- 
result of the Six Day War. tags cheese and leben. 

Jerusalem made a great Leap In June 1974, after Kissinger had 
Forward In growth and was again a achieved disengagement ngrec- 
major tourist centre. Tfie King meats between Israel, Egypt and 
David came into its own, and ex- Syria, he and Nancy accompanied 
ponded upwards with two floors. President and Mrs. Nixon on a swift 
Federmann’s faith in the city had Middle East tour that included a 24- 


paid off. 


hour stay at the King David: For 


From 1948 onwards the-hotel's security reasons the management 
guest-book reflects the changing had to find temporary accommoda- 
pattem of Israel’s relations with the lion elsewhere for all the other 450 
outside world. Political leaders from guests, 
scores of countries mingle in its 

OF ALL the vi.lt, to the King . 

David In its 50 yean, lhe most 


most constant 'feature of the buay 
life In the spacious lobby has been 
the American Jewish presence — 
fund-raising missions, conference 
delegations and group touts. On the 
political level, it became dear that 
Israel had moved out of the British 
orbit and Into the American one. 
There has been a steady proces¬ 
sion ofU.S. public personalities, iri- 


cpuntriei; they had to be traced and 
negotiations opened with them one 
by one. The bulk of the shares were 
held by the Israel Custodian of 
Abandoned property, together with 
other Egyptian , assets vested In tho 
Custodian alter the 1948 war. Id the 
course of time, the Dan-Hotels ac-, 
quired a 97 per; cent Interest in 
Palestine Hotels add changed the 
name to King David Hotels Ltd., a 
subsidiary of Dan Hqteli. 

The King David was ipoor:com-.- 
merclal Investment in 1956-57 when 
it, was acquired by Dan -Hotels. It 
needed fresh - Capital and Was r win¬ 
ing at a loss. Tourism, was Weak; as' 
there was nowhere to go : from 


David in its 50 yean, tne most 
spectacular was that of President 
Sadat, from November 19 to 22, 
1977. Again, all the regular guests 
hod to be evacuated, this lime to Dan 
Hotels elsewhere in Israel, as every 
hotel bed In Jerusalem had been 
snapped up by more than 2,000 
pressmen, photographers and TV 
crewmen flying in for the visit. 

The day before Sadat's arrival, an 


eluding .hrc. pKd dent, (N ixon, Jj£ 

Ford and Carter),rantfon, con- p|e moved ta , 0 ,|J e hotel. Com- 
gressmen, and distinguished mun j ca tj on experts installed 
Americans from all walks of hfe. lc | ep h one and telex links direct 
rang ng from Eleanor Roosevelt to ^ Suite m to Cain>t and al noon 


the Apollo 14 astronauts. 


on that Friday a test call was put 


Another special relation,hip that ^ - the ^veTtelephon. 
emerges from the guest-lists of the cbnve %„ tion between the State of 


Sixties and early Seventies is that 
with Black Africa. During that hal- 


Israel and Egypt. 

Tile hotel found Sadat an easy 


. . . • a nv nuivi luuuw krovni an kubt 

16 presidents with cook. The’cook inspected the hotel 


and numerous cabinet ministers nnd 
generals, each seeking Israel 


kitchens and was satisfied that the 
kosher food was suitable for a 


^ a i » ^ * i m*l guauci iuuu wun auuauiv iui a 

cooperation in his own field The M c,lcm hke Sadal ract 

visitors, book also contains a roster abstemious eater - a 

of men involved in one way o, alpofu:ILln ] ; h ' m0 ming and an ep- 
another in the Israel-Arab £, alightsnack for lunch and 

peacemaking process. In 1949 Dr ^ lfc | OTly p[0p „ 

Rslph B mche, an Amenc.n official Qn fcavinfc , he ever-courteous 
at the United Nations, presided Sadat wrote over ilis signsture in the 
over the successful armistice yjjjioc.’ book: "Thanks for the vety 
negohatlons for which he acWeyed warm hospilll || ty we received 
the Nobel Peace frize. Most of the bere. My deep gratitude to all the 
would-be mediator, after that Ho also graciously accepted 

achieved only frusiraUon. That was f Yekuticl Federmann a JNF 
so with Eric Johnston, who worked CHtiric)1 t s for trees planted in his 
out an agreement over the Joedan h r the Peace 

River waters (1954-56), only to have Pormrt 

f !! t0ed , b ?o« ^ b , The arrangement, for the three- 

ntoday visit of President and Mrs. 
rfavgJni' »h? ictno H n^3^fB Ka c * rter ,n March 1979 generally fol- 
JUJji Jowed the pattern of the Nixon and 

P Sadat visits, including the evacua- 

mrlnfVta^latir fhfi twn eriUlSrEi* w » tion &U °t her P* 0 *** for thft third 

monflia later the two countries were ^ ]n fivo ^ ^ occa8ion , 
T*7™._orw liOimnn the.communications arrangements 


T- n. Inasmt, R Irdminn IHB .COIflmUDWUWI» MHUJ^Uisiil* 

‘SSiSriSt «The ItoS were even more elaborate, with five 

direct telephone circuits from the' 

during an unsuccessful effort to set to WasU ngton, D.C. Presi¬ 


de the Arab Refugee problem. . - . _ 

pn the basis of Security Council the p roir ,i tton t dish or peanuts iii the 

R Tn°November 1971, the national ^KoS 1 "‘' ; 
nags of Senegal, Cameroon, Nigeria n0 ‘ Pl “ n *' ° eor * i * ) ' . 


and Zaire flew side by side over the • -_ . • , 

hotel as the leader* of these African JERUSALEM has undergone rapid 
countries made their oWn attempt changes in the yean since 1967. The 
to bridao the gap between Israel and : rto-man’s-laqd that.ran between the 
Egypt. . King David and the Old Chy has 

Certainly the most persistent Vanished with the Mandeloaum 
peacemaker of all. Was Dr. Henry Qaie. The city has expanded In. 
Kissinger, the U.S. Secretary of every direction and hs population: 
State. This main sitite oq the 6th grown by half agaid. Once more, it is 


Egypt. ■ 
Certaii! 


Certainly the most persistent 
cemaker of all. Was Dr. Henry 


flbor pf the hotel served as his base the country’*; main ! centre of. 
during the periods of hU ^shuttle tourism pllgrimagc ftndjJnier-; 
diplomacy” in 1974 and .1975* The naflonalTconftrencfca.^ 
hotel staff Was geared to the fre- The number of : jlrsl^Iass 'i hotels ' 
uent and unpredictable arrival of has grown, and mote are under eprt- 
lie Kissinger party, add meals had structioii. Through It sl!, ; ,fc. King 


to be providca for ft at arty tim& lh, 
May' 1974, Kissinger brought his 
bride Nancy with him to Jerusalem- 
Her pleasant and informal than ner - 
(“Just call me Nancy’’) made ner a- 


David Has rdtaijjed fits special blend 
oftradltioQ and modem; comfort, Us 
spacious dignity, arid Its dura as port 
of hUlofy-in*the-makln^ In the Holy 
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* * we '° 00 ^ ,0 m d °y a Pnmler Jerusalem meeting place. (Below left), view from the balcony at the Bach of the hotel. 1936. 
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Guests and the King David—history in the making 
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Service of a lifetime 

Judy Siegel talks to some of the King David's veteran employees. 


BEING a Jerusalem-born 
Yemenite, Yossi $harabi probably 
knows the Inner workings of thb 
King David Hotel building better 
than anyone else alive. Starting as 
an ordinary labourer in the 
maintenance department in 1958, 
he is today the chief maintenance 
officer. 

The hundreds of kilometres of 
pipes and electric lines are like old 
— if sometimes troublesome — 
friends. 

The water pipes and electricity- 
cables lie under floors and inside 
the walls, and are not, as in modern 
buildings, easily accessible. Thus 
Yossi’s army of 22 carpenters, 
painters, plumbers and other ex¬ 
perts must dig in and break down 
structures to locate the problem. 
Centralizing the entire water and 
electricity systems would be 
economically unfeasible, and would 
require the complete shutdown of 
the hotel. 

Sharabi, who in the course of his 
career took courses in electricity 
and air conditioning (first in¬ 
troduced Into the hotel in 1959), 
says that he learns of breakdowns in 
hotel property from the guests or 
staff, or from regular rounds he 
makes in the 260-room hotel. A 
memorable crisis took place five 
years ago: with 500 guests in the 
building, the water supply was stop¬ 
ped and part of a lower floor was 
flooded. 

Since it occurred on Friday night, 
Sharabi could not obtain the neces¬ 
sary pumps. Instead, he ordered the 
dismantling of pumps from 
refrigerators, air conditioners and 
other equipment and put together a 
device that pumped out the water. 
The normal water supply was 
restored by 5 a.m., so happily, “few 
guests even had an inkling that 
something bad gone wrong." 

Sharabi, who IS in charge of 
renovation of rooms, which goes on 
somewhere in the hotel at all times, 
puts special emphasis on saving 
energy in the hotel, and.on reducing 
the amount of maintenance help ob¬ 
tained from the outside. Hotel staf¬ 
fers try to fix everything they pos¬ 
sibly can. Both principles, be says, 
save the hotel a lot of money. 

The chief maintenance man was 
closely Involved in preparations for 
the visits of top-level VIPs, like 
Richard Nixon, Jimmy Carter and 
Anwar Sadat. The Egyptian ad¬ 
vance men did not make many 
special demands, but the Americans 
preparing Nixon's stay Insisted on 
an extra generator in case the 
reserve generator failed to' work 
during a power failure, special 
telephone lines to the White House 
and special checks of the air ip Nix- 
. : oh's. sultd. "They even listened to 
the; walls with stethoscopes and 
wer;e : worried by. the piped-In 
mualo," Yossi recalls. ■ 


“DOING the Same thing every day 
doesn't have to be boring if you en¬ 
joy your work," says assistant chief 
pattssler Moussa Alayan. “After all, 
a surgeon cuts and sews all day long, 
but he doesn't get tired of it." 

Moussa, who started work at the 
King David as a bellboy In 1954, had 
dreamed of being a doctor or 
engineer. But his parents in the vil¬ 
lage of Beit Safafa near Jerusalem 
could not afford tp send him sway 
to school. So, following a relative 
who worked at the hotel, Moussa 
applied for a job at the age of 16. 
After a stint in the information 
desk, the hotel's chief cake maker 
noticed Moussa, already known for 
his hard work, and offered him a 
half-time job in the hotel's bakery. 

Today, he and his staff of three 
Arabs and two Jews produce “the 
best hotel cakes and pies and des¬ 
serts in Jerusalem." Over 1,000 
fresh eggs, dozens of kilos of sugar 
and flour and other ingredients are 
turned every day into rolls, crois¬ 
sants, cakes, pies and other desserts 
for the hotel. 

Moussa studied in the Tadmor 
hotel school, and went for special 
courses in sugar decoration to 
France and Switzerland. 

He arrives in the basement 
bakery at 5.30 a.m., when the 
electric ovens are being warmed up 
for the breakfast rolls and crois¬ 
sants. There are three large electric 
dough-mixing machines, and 
another to roll it out. But the 
twisting and decoration is all done 
by hand. 

Like other Arabs who work for 
the hotel, Moussa has felt no dis¬ 
crimination. “We're like brothers,” 
he says with a smile, “Jews and 
Arabs together." 



VICTOR Sha'er watched the south 
wing of the King David Hotel ex¬ 
plode and collapse on July 22,1946 
with mixed emotions in ms heart. 

While the Yemenite-born ac¬ 
countant strongly Identified with 
the desire of the Jews for a state of 
their own and disapproved of many 
British mandatory policies,-he per¬ 
sonally knew all of the people who 
were killed In the blast, 

"I knew the British, the Jews and 
the Arabs who worked In the wing, 
which was the headquarters of the 
Palestine government," recalls 
Sha'er, who at 82 still works for the 
hotel. “I had to go to the Russian 
Compound to Identify all the 
bodies." 
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One of his moat satisfying talks jn 
the bakery was preparing a special 
cake — made of two big pyramids 
and a ladder-like extension between 
the two, symbolizing a "Bridge of 
Peace" in honour of President 
Anwar Sadat's visit to Israel. 

But he also rhapsodizes about 
multi-tiered birthday cakes, and 
cakes in the shape of a Tore scroll 
that he made for the opr mftxva of ati 
American Jewish boy. . . 

: Asked to name the gheSts' 
favourite cakes, Moussa doesn’t 
even have to think: “They like 
chocolate, fruit 1 and nut cakes best 
of all — In t^at order" For Moussa 
Alayan, creating them is more than 
a job; it’s 1 an art.' •' 
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Sha’er well remembers that sum¬ 
mer day. As an assistant to Geoffrey 
Walsh, the Mandatory food com¬ 
ptroller, Sha'er had just stopped at 
his bpss's office in the hotel to git 
instructions on meetings to set up. 
After emerging from the hotel, he 
passed the petrol station and heard 
a tremendous explosion. Running 
back to the building, he found that 
Walsh had been the lint' to die, 
since his office was right above the 
spot where the bomb had been hid¬ 
den by IZL activists. 

Now a great-grandfather of one 
and father of five girls, Sha'er 
recalls the beginnings of the hotel 
50 years ago, but he didn't become 
an employee until 1947. 

■ In that year, he was hired as ac¬ 
countant and administrative 
secretary, responsible, for contacts 
with authorities regarding licences, 
banking and the like. When he 
reached the tetfrementage of 65, he 
convinced his boss that he wasn't 
ready to go oh pension. At age 70, 
the hotel manager said that he could 
go on working, since there was no 
one to replace him. That was almost 
12 years ago. 

Sha’er recalls the, very hard times 
that hit the hotel. During the War of 
Independence, there were only four 
or five guests, and in the fifties, tfad 
whole staff except Tor three 
employees (Including Sha’er) were 
asked to leave. But when theFeder- 
rtiann family took over, the hotel's 
fortunes began Its upward swing. 

./ Sha'er says. 1 he's very conser¬ 
vative, and has worked in only three 
places In his long Ufe — In 
.Jerusalem at the beginning of. the 
century as a sanitation company of- 
1 fioial who Introduced sewage piping 
into Mca Shearim and Belt Ytsrael; 
in the Jerusalem health department 
during the Mandate; apd at, the 
King David Hotel, He wants to re¬ 
main at the hotel.— Ms real home 
: — for as long as he's able. 


A ONE-TIME busboy from the 
Arab village of Beit Safafa super¬ 
vises 70 Jewish and Arab waiters at 
the King David, and baa become 
nearly as expert on kashrut as'the 
hotel's rabbi. 

Daoud Salman, a grandfather of 
three at the age of 44, is assistant 
maitre d\ second in command to 
the hotel's Avraham Weiner.- A 
walking success story, Daoud feels 
loyal not only to his people, the 
Arabs, but also to his country, 
Israel. "During the Yom Kippur 
War, I stayed at the hotel and 
served foreign journalists and other 
guests. What happens to Israel hap¬ 
pens to me," says the handsome, 
good-natured assistant maitre d'. 

Since he started to work for the 
hotel in 1952, there have been 
maybe “two or three" incidents in 
which he was insulted as an Arab. 
But he dismisses such people as 
“stupid," and does not take them to 
heart. His progression from a 
busboy to a waiter, to chief waiter, 
to his current post, he says, clearly 
shows that he was not the victim of 
discrimination. 

Daoud, who is responsible for all 
departments dealing with food mid 
beverages In the hotel, including the 
restaurants and coffee shops, has 
visited hotels in the l).S n Europe 
and Egypt. He says the King David 
easily competes abroad, and is “uni¬ 
que in the world." 

The clientele, the location and 
the atmosphere, he says, all make 
the King David a special place. 

U isn't easy to find a really profes¬ 
sional waiter who is devoted to serv¬ 
ing, says Daoud. He personally in¬ 
terviews each candidate for a half 
hour,, telling them the pluses and 
minuses of the job. Waiters must 
work on Sabbaths and hot [days, so 
none of them are religious Jews or 
Moslems. There is a lot of pressure, 
but waiters must nevertheless smile 
to their guests and say “good mor¬ 
ning" or “good evening." As for the 
advantages, Daoud emphasizes that 
the hotel is a very respectable es¬ 
tablishment, with very important 
people among the guests. 

American Christians who are un¬ 
familiar with the laws of kashrut 
complain from time to time that 
they can't have shrimps for dinner 
or milk in their coffee after having a 
meat meal. But once the waiter ex- 
. plains it to them, they accept it, says 
the assistant maitre d*. Daoud finds 
much similarity between the Jewish 
and Moslem religions, and has 
respect for Judaism, which 
produced Moses, “who is also our 
prophet." 

If one' of hjs seven children 
wanted to go http the hotel business, 
Daoud "certainly .wouldn't dls- 
courago him." 
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MANCY Greenberg, a fifth-floor 
phambermaid at the King David 
Hotel, disproves the oft-heard state¬ 
ment that Jews don’t like to serve 
other people. A devoted employee 
for 18 years, Mancy has been on 
sick leave only five days since she 
started work, and spends her vaca¬ 
tions longing to get back to her 
sheets and trays on the fifth floor. 

“I found the job at the labour ex¬ 
change, soon alter I came on eliya 
from Rumania," says the 56-year- 
old chambermaid, who looks at 
least 10 yean younger. “My hus¬ 
band was ill, and I had to work." 

Coming from an austere Com¬ 
munist country, she was enchanted 
by the solid luxury of the hotel, even 
though her job was changing beds, 
cleaning up and filling guests' re¬ 
quests. “I work lOor 11 hoursaday, 
and I love It. I like to be with peo¬ 
ple. I have piles of letters from 
guests I served. I watched the 
children or guests grow up and 
come to the hotel as adults. The 
hours are so demanding, that I don't 
have time to watch TV or go to the 
theatre or see relatives. But l*m not 
complaining." 

Every day, Mancy bakes a cake in 
her 114 room fiat, and brings it with 
her to work. By the end of her day, 
the cake b devoured by hungry 
guests she meets, staffers or random 
children. 

•' The cake come* in handy when 
parents have to leave their children 
in their room for a few minutes and 
Mancy volunteers to babysit. - 

She never finds her work boring. 
She has met kings, presidents, film 
stars, millionaires and “Just plain 
dee people*" Those few who are , 
abrupt and impatient with her, she 
magnanimously forgives:. “I know 
that they've travelled very far from 
home and might hhve had a hard 
trip. 1 never me my temper." She , 
particularly remembers 
philanthropists Sam Rolhbevg and! 
, the /late Lou Boyar,. who always 
worried about her. Rothberg taught 
MaiUnr English in exchange for her 
teaching Win Yiddish, and Boyar 
sent! her s tlcket td yWt ber native, 

, Rumania. •••’ 

: She dreads the thought of going 
on pension in four year*. After 
sleeping 1 three or four houry a jdght 1 
and getting t6work hrighf^wieer? 
ly, R Wifi he batd to be suddenljr oUt 
of work. But she, plans id voJuntee?,! 
to help people, maybe pdtV.; 
time inanoWagebofrtpQth<Wpiui. 

iq. ship can remain do4e to people 
and! aerve them.' 
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WHEN HE entered the:K%,Dwld 
Hotel Tor the first time intygtiL 
Yekutlel X. Federmann^a^jA 
young immigrant estael{shldg\ 
himself in business. The bdjlncsfcj 
that brought him to the King* Davirl. J 
was a meeting with a British officef J 
on the Military Staff which hdd ' 
made the hotel their H.Q.. to dis¬ 
cuss Federmann'B work as official 
supplier to the British Forces in the 
Middle East. 

' He recalls that he liked the hotel, 
it impressed him. Now. nearly 40 
years later, with Federal an n the 
chairman of the Dan Hotels chain, 
(the leading Israeli hotel chain, 
which owns the King David) he still 
likes it. It still impresses him. 

In the early days of the state, 
Fedemtann put together the Miami 
Group of American Jewish in¬ 
vestors, to foster his idea that 
tourism, then still in its infancy, 
would bo "the" business or the 
future. They already owned the 
Kaete Dan (now Dun) hotel in Tel 
Aviv, and in 1956, just after the 
Sinai campaign, with tourism in the 
doldrums, and the King David shut 
down as. a losing concern for some 
months, he decided to buy it. The 
group had to raise nearly 52m., a 
princely sum in those days, to buy 
the KD, which was in a bad state of 
repair and needed large sums of ad¬ 
ditional money to be put back into 
shape. Repairs included tearing out 
the layers of straw that had been 
built into its walls for insulation, but 
• which by 1956 had been recognized 
as_ a major fire hazard. These 
renovations were expensive, and 
until they could be completed, 

THE STORY of the Dan chain of 
hotels began with the buying of the 
Dan Tel Aviv In-1948. But that was 
only the beginning — the chain now 
includes six hotels throughout the 
country, while four new Dans for 
the eighties are in various stages of 
planning or construction. 

Most travellers to Israel already 
have their favourite Dari hotel. 
Apart from the King David Hotel, 
they Can choose from the following; 

On the beach and close to the city 
centre, the 330-room Dan Tel Aviv 
is the perfect business/vacation 
hotel. It offers a range of Israeli in¬ 
ternational restaurants plus a soft 
music piano bar. The lobby is a pop¬ 
ular Tel Aviv meeting place. 
Facilities include swimming-pool, 



Pride of 
the chain 

Yekutiel X. Federmann, chairman of the Dan 
chain, tells Ya'acov Friedler how his faith in 
the King David Hotel was justified. 


maintenance cost a lot too, "five 
times as much as in a regular hotel." 

The King David was the chain's 
second hotel, and it now has eight, 
all over the country, including one it 
manages in Netanya, with a ninth 
being completed-in Eilat, a tenth to 
be built in the southern resort town, 
and one more on Mt. Carmel in 
Haifa. 

In 1956, buying the King David 
was not universally considered as 
very good business, and that is why 
the hotel had been standing'empty 
for months. But Federmann had 
faith in the future of Israel, its 
tourism and the King David. 

“My idea was that to be a serious 
Israeli hotel chain we must have a 
prestigious 'flagship* in Jerusalem," 
Federinann said. "The King David 
was (he most prestigious available, 
so we were ready to underwrite the 
big outlay of virtually rebuilding it 
to make it a modem hostelry. 11 

It took some vision. Jerusalem 
then was a divided city, more like a 


sundeck and an extensive shopping 
arcade. 

The Dan Caesarea has lft rooms 
and suites with lovely views of an-, 
cient Caesarea and the surrounding 
'countryside. The hotel has two 
restaurants and a cocktail bar, a 
large swimming-pool in a 60-dunam 
garden setting, health club and 
sauna, day and night tennis. 

On a clifltop location with spec* 
tacular Mediterranean views, the 
129-room Dan Netanya is the resort 
city's only 5-star hotel. Continental 
specialties are served all day in the 
dining room. Sports facilities in-> 
dude a garden swimming-pool,- 
beaches, tennis, health club and 
sauna. 

The 200-room beachfront Dan 


village on the Israel side, and the 
King David was unwanted. But it 
paid off. 'Today out* King David is 
a proud and beautiful hotel, con¬ 
sidered among the five most 
prestigious in the world" Feder¬ 
mann pointed out. Furthermore, in 
the season, which In Jerusalem 
means spring, the High Holy Days 
and Christmas, "we are forced to 
reject double the number of book¬ 
ings we can accept," so the King 
David is not only the chain's pride 
but also its mqjor financial asset. 

It was not always thus. "Until 
1967, we made no profit, mainly 
because of the high repair and 
maintenance costs. But after the 
Capital was reunited, business 
picked up, and we haven't looked 
back since." The profit is of course 
important, but Federmann is no less 
proud of the fact that the King 
David's guest book resembles an in¬ 
ternational Who's Who for the past 
50 years. 

“It started off as a vision, an am- 


A choice 
of Dans 

Accadia is a premiere resort hotel. 
For active sports people, there is a 
large swimming-pool in a garden 
setting, six floodlit tennis courts, a 
lovely beach, wntersports, a health 
club and sauna. 

The Dan Carmel hotel has 250 
rooms and suites, located on the 
highest point of Mt. Carmel, with 
sweeping views of the Mediterra¬ 
nean, Haifa Bay and (he Galilee. 
There are several restaurants, in¬ 
cluding the Rondo Grill and 
Palache's Pub. 




bition, that the King David must 
belong to our chain. Since then, 
we've spared no pains to keep its 
great name as prestigious as that oF. 
the King whose name it bears. I like 
to think It would be worthy of serv¬ 
ing as his palace, 11 Federmann said. 

“Times have changed since 1956, 
but we have kept the King David in 
all its glory, that's what we set out to 
do and 1 believe we have succeeded. 
Ail the hotels In our chain look up 
to the King David as the-leader and 
the pace setter.' 1 

Since his chain bought h, the 
ruined wing has been rebuilt, two 
more floors have been added, and 
Federmann added they are now 
negotiating with the Municipality 
for permission to extend Us wings by 
another 120 rooms. Bui all the 
renovations and new buildings 
faithfully foilowed the original 
"biblical-classical 11 style. "We 
modernized Inside, to make it a 
highly efficient hotel for today, but 
we have kept its style and 


The new Dans of the 1980s in¬ 
clude The Lagoona, Eilat, planned 
for 1982. 

A Dan-managed 4-star Hotel on 
the beautiful Eilat lagoon, the new 
256 room hotel will feature an inter¬ 
national dining-room, nightclub, 
bar, pub, banquet hall and a com¬ 
plete conference centre. Facilities' 
include a swimming-pool and a wide 
range of water sports — diving, sail¬ 
ing, waterskiing and more. ‘ 

With 15 floors and 350 rooms, the 
Dan Eilat (1983) will be Eilat's first 
5-star hotel. The hotel will, 
emphasize entertainment and 
sports. Dan Eilat facilities, will in¬ 
clude a variety of restaurants, 
nightclub, bar, conference rooms, 
cineman and games room, a private 


character," he noted. 

Would he consider selling? "The 
King David Is not for sale. It is a. 
unique Institution, as close to me as* 
a human bcTrig7' Federmann said. 

He revealed that after President 
Sadat's historic visit to Jerusalem in 
1977, when of course he Stayed at 
the King David, a group of invest¬ 
ment bankers in Geneva acting for 
some unknown interests, "perhaps 
Arab," approached him with feelers 
about selling the King David to 
them. "I was not interested, We 
were pioneers of Israel tourism and 
consider ourselves the guardians of 
hotel leadership. We will not do 
without our flagship." 

DURING SADAT'S visit Feder¬ 
mann mentioned to him the books 
showed that in 1948, shortly before 
the'State of Israel was established, a 
sura of £50,000 (sterling) of the 
hotel's fund had been transferred by 
Barclay's Bank, on orders of the 
Egyptian owners of the hotel to 
their Cairo account, where It was in¬ 
vested in Egyptian war bonds. 
Federmann asked the President 
what chances there were of recovering 
the money. "When we’ll settle all 
outstanding matters between the 
two countries we*U settle that, too." 
Sadat answered. "Meanwhile, I 
want to congratulate you on your 
very, very fine hotel. Maybe we'll 
be able to work together some day." 

Federmann says the King David 
can afford to wait, and he's still ’ 
waiting to hear from President 
Sadat. Whenever he calls, he'll still 
find the same hotel that is the pride 
not only of the Dan chain, but of 
Israel. 


beachfront, and two swimming- 
pools (saltwater and freshwater). 

On the highest point of Mt. 
Carmel, the Dan Panorama Hotel 
will be part of the Panorama Apart¬ 
ment and Commercial centre. This 
22-alorey 4-star hotel will have 280 
rooms with views of the Mediterra¬ 
nean, Haifa Bay and the Northern 
Galilee. U is due to open in 1984. 

Located on the shores of the 
Dead Sea, there will be a 260-room 
resort hotel, as well as a health spa 
operated by the Dan Hotels Cor¬ 
poration. 

This special supplement wm edited by 
Joanna Yehlel. Layout by Bernard 
Bernlker. Large cover photograph by 
David Rubinger. 
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To all our suppliers, travel agents and 

associates who have 

worked with us through the years ... 

Thank you for helping us 

make The King David, The King'David, 





















When do you know that 
you have a bright future? 
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TADIRAN 

ISRAELS LARGEST - ! , 

ni.t-crnoNics manup acTu 

(riOOMtLUON DOLLARS 
WORlL>WIDL SAI .P.S IN 1980) 


You can judge a growing bank 

by the companies it keeps 


For 60 years, Bank Hapoalim has been a leading force 
in Israel's growing economy. By consistently providing 
major corporations and. institutions with the 
professional services and expertise expanding 
Businesses require. In Israel and abroad.', 

Backed by over $17 billion in assets, Bank Hapoalim 
is Israel's leading bank in growth and profits. 


y r* • - ' : ‘ 

Isn't it time you met uj. 


New York * Los Angeles 
Chkaoo* Philadelphia . 
Miami*Boston*Toronto ; . 
Montreal-London 
Manchester • Paris 
Zurich* Luxembourg 
Buenos Aires -Sao Paulo 
Caracas-Mexico City : 
Punta del Este • Montevideo . 
Cayman Islands 

Andover 330 Branches of the group In Israel / 

. ' ’ , A'. • • . ; 

! Head Of fK%: SO Rothschld Bhd. ld /viV, fered , ' 
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Yehiel. Lay-out by Bernard Bernlker. 
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■ International’Department: 39 Lilienblum Street, Tel Aviv Tel: 822313 

■ •... . • | 

UMB Bank & Trust Company 
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United Mizrahi 
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TheWorid erf Polgat 



Polgat Enterprises 
encompasses just about 
every aspect of fine 
fashion. From raw 
materials to flhished goods. 
From vvool.... to fibres and 
yarns ... ; to woven and 
knitted textiles arid fabrics • 

... \o ready-to-wear. 

And Polgat means more 
than just a broad product 
range. Polgat means , ■ ,. . 
outstandirtg, contemporary 
idesign. State-of-the-art 1 
technology. - \ \ 

Uncompromising quality, 
Garments that are 
.1 6 o% Polgat-fibres to finish!, 


Polgat is a conglomerate 
of seven topflight textile 
manufacturers: 

Baglr — Superbly ' 
tailored suits, blazers, and 
slacks for men; elegant 
Lady Bagir skirts/slacks, 
and coordinates for women; 
distinctive Van Dyke 
desighs for men, „ : y 

Polgat Textile Mills — 
Textiles and yarns; woollen : 
and wool-mixture fabrics; ; 
cottons (jeans, corduroy..... 
stretoh-cotton fabrics, 
stretch-cord, and mixtures).' 
Oumah-Lona — 100% 
lambsvvpol and mixtures'in 


knitwear for men and , 
women; a special line of 
dresses and men's : 
pullovers in soft angora. 

Llgat -- Active 

■ sportswear and leisurewear 
for men and women., 
Producers of Lee Jeans: 

■ under licence by HD Lsti of ; : 

" USA. • , ■ ■ ■: 

Beged-Or $1 — World's 
finest narrte ip.leather Y‘ 
•‘..fashions. 

.JerUllp-LIngerle -f ; , i : . 
Nightgowns and robes for 
'women.' ■:■ =• 

Australian Wool Industries 
y Wool and synthetic tops* , . 


A chain of 15 Polgat stores; • 
serves the iocal market. •• 1 

Head office: j* 

7$ Nahalat Behjarniri St.- 
Tel-Avlv 66545; Israel 
P;OiB, 2471 Tel: 03 62293V y 
-Telex: 33632 PQLGT IL.;: :f 
London office: . . ,i - 

istexltd,;; : ,yr; 

• 1 Ha vend i n House, 71 BakerSt/-: 
London WIlVl , 1 AH : ■ 1 
. Tel: 486; 2981> .V.T; 
•ITelex; 51.299^61 • .: '.v: 

•. • Gerrfiany office: . •.' £ 

- H; Hebberirig ; :: l 

H arbernuss tr 1 40,40Nouss22 

- Tel; 2182 66.55 ; ; 

• Telex; 8517239: ; . 





































THE UNITED Kingdom is Israel's 
third-largest export market, ranking 
after the United States and Ger¬ 
many. If exports of polished dia¬ 
monds is excluded, Israel's exports 
to the U.K..equalled, in 1980, those 
to the U.S., with some S4J2m., and 
were exceeded only slightly by 
those lo Germany, which stood at 
$456 m. 

On the other side of the bafunce 
— in which Israel's exports to the 
U.K. were, in 1980. for the first time 
■slightly bigger than her imports 
from Britain —• Israel does not, of 
course, rank very highly in the ex¬ 
ports of a major industrial country 
like the U.K. Israel is, however, 
Britain's third-largest market in the 
Middle End, after Stiudia and 
Dubai, 

What Is mure — and perhaps not 
sufficiently known or appreciated in 
official British ericlcs — Israel is a 
stable and reliable market, not sub¬ 
ject to either political or economic 
upheavals of the kind that may, in 
the turbulent Middle East, wipe out 
nut only much of the prospects of 
future commerce, but also the i 
revenues of past trade, as happened 
in Iran. 

Israel is tied to Britain by the 
tradition of half a century, by the af¬ 
finity of political system, by the 
similarity of demand patterns, com¬ 
mercial low and trade practices, and 
by the not unimportant fact that vir¬ 
tually all Israeli businessmen, 
technologists, professionals and 
scientists have command or. the 
English language. 

In her industrial structure, Israel 
has in the last two decades come a 
long way from the pattern of 
specialization that characterizes the 
developing countries, including the 
middle-income group among them. 

It is rapidly approaching the in¬ 
dustrial structure of a highly in¬ 
dustrialized economy, with its 
preponderance of high-technology 
industries and increasing concentra¬ 
tion on the production of capital 
goods or consumer goods similar to 
them with respect to technology. 

This similarity of structure, in 
which a much more sophisticated 
and detailed specialization affords 
more opportunities Tor international 
trade than crude complementarity, 
has not yet made itself fully felt in 
the composition of trade between 
the two countries. Israel continues 
to export to the U.K. mainly final 
consumer goods — fresh 
agricultural produce, processed 
food, and textiles and apparel —' 
while importing mostly capital 
goods and industrial intermediate 
products. 

In part, this is the product of a 
traditional division or labour, which 
can change only very gradually. In 
part, the dry statistics obscure the 
more detailed changes that have oc¬ 
curred. With the exception, 
perhaps, of citrus fruit, Israel’s ex¬ 
ports or agricultural products are 
today the product of a highly 
sophisticated agro-industry, its 
processed food products are no 
longer merely the simple juices, 
concentrates and other food 
products of 10 or 20 years ago, but 
huvo begun to compete successfully: 
with!the best that Europe has to of- • 

/er,:Similarly, Its textile; products 
are today predominantly high* 
quality fashion goods. At the same 
time, significant beginnings have 
been made In exports of high- 1 , 
technology, products from .lho, 
metal-working and electronics 
industries. 

: . Another factor that to likely to 
continue to weight 1 Israeli exports 
towards consumer goods to that ex¬ 
port* to Utc.lf.K. do not only.serve 
the Briilsh consumer. London U 
one dr.the World's most important 
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British-Israel trade_ 

today and tomorrow 

Israel's potential as a supplier of sophisticated industrial products, as 
partner for joint ventures and an investment outlet for British 

fo^TnintlV-' 11 f ! r ' fr ° m bei " 9 We " kriown ' There ' is s ti" much scope 
"u n T Ve dr ,' Ve t0 devel °P Israel's-market in the U.K., 
writes The Jerusalem Post's Economic Editor, Meir Merhav. 
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shopping centres; whoever sells 
there, sells to people from all over 
the world. 

In 1980, Israel's trade with the 
U.K., with the exclusion of dia¬ 
monds, was balanced for the first 
time: imports amounted to 
5439.3m., as against exports of 
5432.6m. While Israel’s exports lo 
the U.K. had gone up by 24 percent 
compared-with 1979, her imports 
from Britain had fallen by seven per 
cent. Although a balanced trade 
position is desirable in the long run, 
there is no cause to rejoice at this 
particular balance, nor is it likely to 
last. 

In part, the balance of 1980 is ex¬ 
plained by the strength of sterling 
up to the end of 1980, which made 
imports from the U.K. expensive for 
Israeli importers, while helping 
Israeli exporters to expand their 
. sales in the U.K. by more than the 
rate of inflation there. In part, the 
fall in imports from the U.K. has to 
do with the asymmetrical com¬ 
modity composition of the trade 
between the two countries: Israel 
imports from Britain mainly capital 
goods and industrial intermediates, 
and with the recession in Israel 
during most of 1980, and par¬ 
ticularly the fall in investment, ini- 
. ports of those goods that go into in¬ 
vestment fell off sharply. Thus, im¬ 
ports of machinery, vehicles and 
other equipment from the U.K. Tell 
from SI84.5m. in 1979 to 5142.6m. 
in 1980 —- a contraction of 23 per 
cent. By contrast, the recession in 
the U.K. does not seem to have had 
learly as much effect on the de- 
nand or consumer-goods, .which is 
vhat Israel exports most. 

As can be seen from the table 
at the end of this article), 
srael’s exports to the U.K. .have 
' rown, between 1978 and 1980, by 
7.3 per cent, but the non- 
raditional exports, mainly 
chemicals, artificial resins and 
plastics, have grown by 168 per 
cent, and the still small group of 
machinery, transportation equip¬ 
ment and other equipment by even 
more — 244 per cent. 

These shifts conform to the pat¬ 
tern of Israel's industrial develop¬ 
ment in recent years, with its more 
dynamic development of high- 
technology products. Indeed, these 
more sophisticated industries are 
beginning to gain a foothold in the 
British market, led by some of the 
well-known enterprises In these sec¬ 
tors, who have not only begun to 
sell on a rapidly expanding scale in 
the U.K., but have also opened sales 
and service offices there. 

IF GREATER attention to 
marketing is a conditio sine qua non 
for the expansjon for-Israeli exports 
in general, this is all the more true 
of these more advanced industries, 
with respect to which Israel's poten¬ 
tial is still relatively unknown in 
Britain, Israel still has the image of 
the land of oranges and fashion 
, goods, and although the constant 
stream of trade and investment mis¬ 
sions to 1 isrdel organized by th’o 
Bfltlsh-lsrael Chamber 1 of Com- 
fierce; as weII as events such as the 
Industrial Israel .Exhibition held in 
. London last- March perceptibly 
,, change that image,: much .still 
remains .lo-be done. :: 

The itnponance of the high- 
technology industries, which still 
. account for only eight per cent of 
! Israel’s totaj exporU to the U.S.| in 
. fact gods beyond their sales as sdch. 

: They, more thah any other gf'oup of 
.^'indusiries, contribute td making the 
British business cbromunlnf' more 
. v awate ; of (hej,Technological and 
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dustries are therefore potentially a 
vehicle for joint British-Israel in¬ 
dustrial ventures, for British invest¬ 
ment in Israel, for the expansion of 
imports from the U.K. into Israel 
and also — although this may still 
sound strange in Israeli ears — for 
Israeli investments in Britain. More 
and more people who are familiar 
with the needs and prospects of 
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Israel's exports arc coming lo 
realize that, in many industries, a 
foothold in the export market is in¬ 
dispensable. This is especially 
crucial with respect to products that 
require after-sales service. Frequent¬ 
ly, the latter leads to partial 
production facilities in the export 
country. 

Although Britain will remain an 


the main direction of Israel’s future 
industrial development, but it Is also 
they alone which can make up for 
the potential shrinkage of our 
market for citrus fruit and other 
fresh agricultural produce as a 
result of the entry of Spain and Por¬ 
tugal into the European Common 
Market. 

Virtually all the people involved 
In the promotion of British-Israel 
trade are unanimous that Israel’s 
potential, both as a supplier of 
sophisticated industrial products 
consumer goods as well as capital 
goods — and as a partner for joint 
ventures and an investment outlet 
for British entrepreneurs looking 
for innovative products and 
processes, is still far from being ade¬ 
quately known. 

This is partly the fault of Israeli 
manufacturers who, as stated 
before, do not yet pay sufficient at¬ 
tention, and do not invest adequate 
efforts and resources, in 
professional marketing. Partly, 
however, it is also the^ result of 
Israel’s prominence — regrettably. 


mostly negative — as a source of 
hot political news concerning Israel 
not only gives it an image of being a 
high-risk country, but also crowds 
out of the media most of those news 
that might promote'trade. 

This political prominence in the 
media can hardly be helped, but 
although the efforts being made to 
make Israel better known are im¬ 
pressive, there is much scope.for an 
even more intensive drive to 
develop Israel's market in the U.K., 
and to make the British public, and 
more so even its political decision¬ 
makers, better aware of the impor¬ 
tance of the Israeli market for the 
U.K. While the latter task would 
mainly foil to governmental institu¬ 
tions and business associations, the 
former could be greatly advanced 
by the Israeli manufacturers them¬ 
selves. It is the. judgment of many of 
those who are familiar with Israel’s 
export scene that many medium- 
size industrial firms still fall far short 
of making use of the potential com¬ 
petitive edge they might have in the 
U.K. market. 


important market for consumer 
goods exports from Israel for the 
foreseeable future, the rapid expan¬ 
sion of exports of non-lradilional in¬ 
dustries — lo which the Israeli 
government, the Export Institute 
and, in particular, the British-Israel 
Chamber of Commerce devote par¬ 
ticular efron — is a must also for 
another reason. They not only are 


British-Israel Trade, 1978- 1980, by Main Product Groups 
(Millions of U.S. dollars) 


Product Croup 

Agricultural and food product! 
Mineral!, chemical!, pi ail Ira 
Texlllf!. apparel, foot near 
Base metal!, machinery, equip men I 
Other good!, except diamond! 

Sub-total 

Precious none! and mrlah 


1978 1979 1980 

Export! Import! Ex port! Import! Export! Import! 

Tift! 39J 53A 1714 

28.4 72.5 45.6 92.3 76.1 87.4 

60.0 13.4 95.2 19.2 113.2 17-6 

10.0 190 J 24.1 153.5 344 205.1 

12.9 25.7 14.7 37.7 16.1 31.2 


Sole: The product group "preciout nones and precious metali ‘ covers more than 
polished diamonds. Wjih the exclusion of the latter alone. Israeli exports in 1980 
were 54326m.. and imports were 5439.3m. 
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British Israel Growth 


For those with trade and investment intentions Trade and Professional Committees: . 

between Britain and Israel, membership of the * covering important industry sectors, trades, finance 'll . 
British-lsraef Chamber of Comrherce should be a and investment. 

prerequisite... ^ 

” ^ ' Cn. nlaooa fill In nnrl nnsr rnnnnn: 



■ , i i 

Branches in London, the Midlands, North-West 
England, North-East England, Scotland.'. 

• , ' • . 1 , ! •; i ■■ ‘ . ’ • , 

Membership; nearly 1,600 

• ■ ; \ : ; • l. ’ ! , 

Journal; . .published bi-mpnthly. now the most 
authoritative of its kind.- , ' 


For further information, please fill In and post coupon; 

r -i— -—■—r--- 

To: The Executive Director. British-Israel Chamber of Commerce. 
Information and Trade Centre. 126/134 Baker Street. London W1M 
1FH. . I 


Please send further information to: 

■ - ’ r . / ■' • . . ' •. i 
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20,000 acres of citrus 
groves throughout Israel 

Ten of the latest, most advanced 
citrus packing houses. 


Ten million boxes of citrus 
for export. 

Three food plants for processing 
agricultural products. 

Factory for 
pectin production.. 


Factory for the manufacture 
of Bruce boxes. 


6,500 permanent 
and seasonal employees. 


Six regional branches 
in Israel. 


Exports totalling 
$76,000,000. 


Tel Aviv, Telex 33502 
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Next — and every season - 
the BRIGHTEST girls will 
be clothed by - 


AT A 


Israel's fully vertical 
clothing industry 

Exporters of men's and 
women's fashions — 
To the World 


. . ATA .TEXTILE CO. WrD.i P.O.B. 83 29100 KIRYAT ATA/ ISRAEL TELEX 461 It 
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Above: Israel's Gideon Rqfael listens as the Security Council hears about 'the 
extremely grave situation In the Middle East’’on 24 May, 1967. Not the per¬ 
sonalities, but the policies — Lord Carrington and Margaret Thatcher. 




Supply & demand 

In the policy-oil-money equation, Israel 
is 'basically a nuisance' in the British 
perception, former ambassador to the 
U,K., Gideon Rafael, tells Diplomatic 
Correspondent David Landau. 


"OIL IS a product of foreign policy. 
If you lake a foreign policy position 
that prejudices your oil supplies, 
you have to face the conse¬ 
quences.” 

That is not an.inscription hanging 
behind Lord Carrington’s chair at 
the British Foreign Office, though 
well it might be. 

In Tact, it was u statement made at 
u background briefing to Americun. 
newsmen in 1974 by the then-British 
prime minister. Edward Heath. "I 
cun say with certainty," Heath ad¬ 
ded, "that Europe will never again 
lamely follow the U.S.” in Middle 
East policy. 

The two assertions by Heath 
"remain the underlying philosophy 
of the Tory government today,*' 
says Gideon Rafael, retired top 
diplomat und former ambassador 
(1974-77) to the Court of St. James's. 

Today, with Britain itself a net oil 
exporter, the definition of "oil" in 
Heath's foreign policy rule of . 
thumb must be enlarged to cover oil 
wealth. "Bccuuse of its economic 
plightsays Rafael, ‘.‘the British 
government is more and more, at¬ 
tracted by commercial oppor-, 
lunilie.s in the Middle-East, com- ' 
■ piling fiercely for Gulf State don-,' 
tracts., 

"In Its sales promotion, Briiuin 
plays up to the passions, emotions, 
und policies pf the prospective 
customers... It 'Is’ felt Ihat^he 1 
rehearsal of Palestinian claims is 
useful, to . commercial.interests. 
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Although how they reconcile pro- 
PLO positions with their fight at 
home against a terrorist organiza¬ 
tion closely connected tp the PLO 
ideologically and operationally — 
that is a secret of British diplomacy 
not yet clearly revealed..." 

(In a speech recently to a Euro¬ 
pean forum. Rafael argued that 
"The PLO has exuclly as much in¬ 
fluence on the production and dis¬ 
tribution of Arab oil as the Baader- 
Meinhof gang has on German coal¬ 
mining.") 

In the policy-oil-money equation, 
Israel is "basically a nuisance” in 
the British perception, says Rgfaei. 
Moreover, there is a special aver¬ 
sion to the preseht Israeli govern¬ 
ment under Menuchem Begin. In 
the cold and dour clinia(e of current 
Jsruel-Brilish relations "the old 
. memories grow like weeds,” he 
says. 

It hasn't always been like that. 
Only four years ugo, on the eve of 
his departure from London, Rafael 
made the following assessment aif 
Britain's lies with Israel,'‘‘The rela¬ 
tions are solid und comprehensive. 
There is u spirit of mutual com 
fide pee. Intimate exchanges of 
views between leaders haye 
become an. established practice,.. -• 

; "British policymakersare not irp- 
pressed by solution? (bused on) the 
dissolution of. Israel. 1 British policy 
has shied away from ill-conceived 
and ill-timed initiatives taken,, for. 
the sole purpose of scQring.fJpiril8' of 
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popularity with one side while im¬ 
peding carefully planned peace 
moves.” 

The then-foreign Secretary in 
James Callaghan's Labour govern¬ 
ment, Dr. David Owen, endorsed 
these remarks as "a fair assessment 
and accurate reflection of relations 
between our two countries." And 
Sir Michael Palliser, then as now 
Permanent Under-Secretary at the 
FO, assured the departing envoy 
that "Britain would be glad to 
follow the U.S. on the list of Israel's 
best friends in the world." 

REVIEWING the radical deteriora¬ 
tion that has set in since then, 
Rafael lends to downplay the per¬ 
sonal and party-political factors and 
Instead to stress the policy shifts. 
Just as he does not attribute the 
good relations under Labour in the 
mid-seventies to Harold Wilson's 


personal sympathy for Israel, or to 
the personalities of Callaghan or 
Owen, so too he steers clear of the 
current Israeli pastime of 
Carrington-k nocki ng. 

Casting Carrington in the role of 
bogey-man is too easy; the ills in the 
relationship today run deeper than 
that. The twin’goals pf Tory govern¬ 
ment policy in this area, seeking 
pelro-dollars and seeking an EC- 
Brilish diplomatic role separate 
from that' of the U.S., are 
(misguidedly) distancing Britain 
from Israel. 

Still, Carrington (whom Rafael 
knows well and recently called 
on in London) does not altogether 
escape Rafael's acerbic attentions. 
“He is greully impressed by the 
Rhodesian settlement. He believes 
that this success gives him a special 
standing in European 
statesmanship. But he totally mis- 


ISRAEL, 

Professional advice 
on all property matters 

for investment and 

- ■ PURCHASES, 

AftnimaTifin sales, finance, 
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r AND APPRAISAL 


Contact: 


IN ASSOCIATION WITH: 


Where property matters 

iDE&JLEVYl 


AMBASSADOR 



W‘iB‘rTirTrMi real arm md investments ltd 

Estate House. 130 Jermyn Street. 23 Ramban Street, Jerusalem. 

London SW1Y4UL.Telex267761 Tel: 02660751.Telex: 35770/1 COIN Uy 


CONTINENT-ISRAEL j 

SCHIFFAHRTSGES. m.b.h. A Co. K.G. 


At the Service of 
Importers-Exporters 

An efficiant,. Independent shipping ine 

operating modern multi-purpose vessels I 

built in 1978/79 

; DONAH •— WOT AN —* 

YMIR THIASSh —THUNAR 
Efficient, personal service! Weakly sailings. 

To and from Ashdod/Heifa — Antwerp — . 

Ipswich* — Rotlerdsm — Bra man — Hamburg 

- .niiaipmri ill IU.S. Miinclfostqr DepoU TrunEhlpmoms accepted 

In Inmi illlupr dusLiiiillimiF. : ’ ! 

: J. efficient personal service 1 . 

General agents for Israel. • 

ALLAL0UF & CO., SHIPPING LTD. , 

,*6 Engel Si.. Tel Aviv. Tel. 622591 
... 6 Khnyat St;, Haifa. Tel. 671742 , ■ 


reads the situation when he makes 
his comparisons. Wc are not the 
Whites. Our government is not the 
Smith government. And Arafat is 
not Mugabe... 

"Paying lip-service-to the PLO, 
whose strings are pulled by 
Moscow, so as to get into Riyuddh’s 
good (order-) books •— that is not 
the Ifcvel of British diplomacy to 
which the world had grown ac¬ 
customed." 

Rafael cites as unprecedented 
and "certainly not in the best 
British tradition” Lord Carrington’s 
recent public statement welcoming 
Yasser Arafat's acceptance of the 
Saudi peace plan — when only 
hours later Arafat turned out to 
have been misquoted by newsmen 
in Tokyo. "In the past. Foreign 
Secretaries would not sound off on 
the hasis of unchecked reports..." 

But the veteran diplomat has 


harsh words for the Israeli side as 
well. "We seem to have abandoned 
any desire for dialogue. Instead 
there is disputation. We hector and 
they lecture!- 

“You can have a useful dialogue 
with a country even if you don't see 
eye to eye on the issues. We do it 
well enough with other countries. 
And Britain is still an international 
“turntable,” a mart for diplomacy 
and the exchange of ideas..." 

While political ties have 
deteriorated. Rafael notes, com¬ 
mercial links between Britain and 
Israel have been flourishing in re¬ 
cent years. Trade figures have risen 
impressively in absolute terms 
(Israel's exports to Britain in 1980 
were S466m), and the trade balance, 
which used to be chronically lop¬ 
sided in Britain's favour, is much 
more even now than it was when 
Rafael was ambassador. 


Moreover. Britain has not 
allowed political differences to spill 
over into the economic sphere. 
"There has been no vindictiveness, 
says Rafael, as there was during (he 
nadir in ties with France, when 
Paris deliberately sought to block 
and stymie Israel's efforts to draw 
closer to the Common Market. 

On the political plane, too. Rafael 
is not fundamentally despondent. 
There are “objective restraints,*' he 
says, that will tend to limit the 
deterioration. The growing. Israel- 
Briiain trade (now worth more than 
SI.I billion annually) is one of them. 
The important und vocal Jewish 
community in Britain is another. 

But mainly, for all its pretensions 
to an independent Midcast policy, 
“Briiuin will ultimately follow U.S. 
policy in the region." Rafael 
predicts, — "provided there is a 
U.S. policy!” 


build 

yourself 

a special 

home 

with a special 

dollar loan 

in a special 

place 

inISRAEL 


BankTefahot offers mortgage loans in L'.S. dollars 

for the purchase of housing in Israel 

to “potential Olim" and other foreign residents. 
The. loans are granted for up to ten-years 
aiul.are fejjhyable monthly with interest 
■ . at a tariahlc rate linked to the Eurodollar, 

Maximum loan: S 50.000.— 

Dalails available at oue branches. 
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A WORLD ( 
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Fabrics to live with and live In. . 

To start and end the day with. 
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SCEPTICS have not quite accepted 
the claim of the commercial banks, 
in advertisements some time ago, 
that they are the “oxygen of the 
economy*’ with respect to the 
domestic market; However, when it 
comes to foreign trade, there can be 
little doubt that the rapidly ex¬ 
panding foreign activities of the 
Israeli banking system are more 
than.a mere transmission 
mechanism and lubricant. They are, ■ 
in fact, an engine of growth for 
Israel's foreign trade in general and 
for Israeli exports in particular. 

The ranking of Israel's banks, by ' 
size of deposits and assets — much 
beyond its proportionate share in 
world trade — in the select club of 
the world’s 500 leading banks is 
testimony to that. Israel’s two 
leading banks, Bank Leumi and 
Bank Hapoalim, rank among the 
first 1Q0 banks in the world. The 
next largest Israeli bank, the 
Israel Discount Bank, is in the 
group of the 200 largest, with others 
— United Mizrahi Bank and the 
First International Bank — rapidly 
moving up. 

The expansion of Israel’s banking 
system into international finance 
has not only kept pace with the 
growth of Israel's foreign trade, but 
has exceeded it. There is no 
authoritative data on how much of 
the total of S50b. of assets and 
liabilities of the six leading Israeli 
banks, by .the end of 1980, was in 
foreign operations. Their share is 
generally estimated at 30 per cent. 

Next to the U.S., the U.K. is the 
major centre of Israel's foreign 
banking — not only because the 
U.K. is Israel's third-largest trading 
partner, following the U.S. and the 
Federal Republic of Germany, but 
also because to be in international 
finance stili means, very much, to 
be in the City of London. 

For Bank Leumi, this is almost 
self-understood. As the financial in¬ 
strument of the Zionist organiza¬ 
tion, Bank Leumi has been in 
London for 80years. But much the 
same is true for Bank Hapoalim; 
which, although having gone into 
foreign business much later, has in 
the last decade rapidly caught up 
with Israel’s veteran bank. 

The expanding activities of the 
Israeli banks, led by the big two, 
have in recent years opened up a 
steadily widening avenue to com¬ 
mercial international credit, and a 
constantly increasing involvement 
in international .financial transac¬ 
tions that, although not necessarily 
directly connected with Israel's 
foreign trade, serve it indirectly by 
broadening - Israel’s international 
financial base. . • 

However, as the two. managers' of 
the London head offices of Bank 
Leumi and of Bflnk Hapoalim —• 
Joseph. Wegrzyn ana Joseph 
Dauber— both emphasize strongly, 
the promotion of Israel’s foreign- 
trade, particularly her exports and 
Investments in Israel, remains (he 
mainspring and primary concern of 
their operations; Although their 
Jtylo of conducting their foreign 
business and their mqde of opera¬ 
tions differ — Bank Hapoalim. 
refrains from the so-called retail 
banking business, 'While Bank- 
Leumi seeks actively to expand jts. 
deposit base, by attracting the latter' 
as well, mainly in centres of a sub¬ 
stantial Jewish population —'they 
kre both placed at ; a,unique vantage 
point from which the problems and 
prospects of Israel’s foreign trade 
can be evaluated. 

Thus, Wegrzyn makes ;a point of- 
emphasizing-that Bank leu ml's ex- 
pftnsIori'irttO reiki! b an Wife cfocs ttot 
. remoVe jt'firdnt- involvement with 
foreign trade, but’ on I the 
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Israel’s banks as 
an engine of trade 

The expansion of Israel's banking system into international trade has 
not only kept pace with the growth of the country's foreign trade f but 
has even exceeded It, reports Post Economic Editor Meir Merhav. 


contrary — since most of the 
customers it attracts are actually or 
potentially interested in trade with 
Israel — it provides an even broader 
bdse, without competing with the 
bank’s wholesale operations in in¬ 
ternational financial markets. "If, in 
addition to customers directly con¬ 
nected with Israel.— mainly Jews — 
others also make use of Bank 
Leu mi’s facilities." says Wegrzyn, 
“so much, the belter." 

BOTH Wegrzyn and Dauber speak 
with admiration of the deep involve¬ 
ment of Britain’s Jewry with Israel. 
This may not always take the 
publicly displayed forms that are 
- customary in the U.S., but despite a 
certain, public understatement, it is 
concrete/ constructive and 
dynamic. ' 

A tremendous effort to foster 
trade between the U.S, and Israel, 
and especially Israeli exports, 1 is 
made through the Brltish-Israel 
Chamber of Commerce, led by the 
retail chain of Marks and Spencer, 
" and supported by the Israeli banks. 
Among the various trade-promoting 
activities of the BICC, Wegrzyn 
points out organization, every 
year, of groups of potential in¬ 
vestors Israel.” whose visits are 

-financed by tht/twp leading banks. 

Israel's trade With the U.K- has a 
classical complementary' structure 
-U- with Israel exporting mainly con¬ 
sumer products (agricultural, such 
as citrus fruit, processed foods; tex¬ 
tile, and fashion goods), and im¬ 
porting mainly capital goods. Since 
Israel's industrial development is 
directed towards High-dechnology 
industries, what does the. future 


hold out for her trade with the 
U.K.? 

Wegrzyn sees deveippments con¬ 
forming to that structural change. 
Thus, in March this year there was, 
for the first time, an Israeli in¬ 
dustrial exhibition in Britain, in 
which the leading high-technology 
firms oflsrael participated. Some of 
these, such as Iskar, Elbit, Elscint, 
Scitex and others (who. incidental¬ 
ly, are partly owned by the Israel 
Discount Bank's investment com¬ 
pany) already have a permanent 
presence in the U.K. 

Wegrzyn, like Dauber and the 
Israeli embassy’s commercial at¬ 
tach^, Max Livnat, stresses the im- 
portance of establishing a perma¬ 
nent sales and service representa¬ 
tion, particularly with respect to 
high-technology products. At the 1 
same time, they all emphasize that 
the Importance of consumer goods 
should not be underrated: to sell in 
the UK-, tfiey all say, is to sell to 
the whole world, for London is a 
; world shopping centre. In many 
consumer goods industries, Israel 
has a competitive edge, partly 
because, its equipment and 
technology is more up-to-date than 
that of competing British industries;, 
and partly because the Israeii 
worker is the equal of the British in 
. efficiency. ' ' ( ' 

Both Bank Leumi and Bank 
Hapoalim are active In promoting 
exports ’and investment, the former 
through PAX Technoldgy Transfer 
Ltd:, itt:which it has a 25 percent* 
equity participation, and the latter 
.through BITS. Brilish-lsrae! Trade 
Services, set up to negotiate, 
mergers and acquisitions, licensing 


and know-how agreements between 
British and Israeli firms. 

The main purpose, in both banks, 
of promoting British investments 
and joint ventures of British and 
Israeli firms, is to provide Israel 
with new market outlets. Additional 
business for the banks is a natural 
spin-olT. 

However, according to Wegrzyn, 
British investors' interest in Israel is 
not limited to industry.- There is 
considerable interest in investments 
in construction, such as.in hotels (a 
new hotel in Eilat is one example of 
British investment) but also in the : 
acquisition of a home in Israel by 
British Jews. 

In all these activities, the banks 
fulfil a key role in providing Infor¬ 
mation, contacts, publicity ns well 
as, naturally, financial .services. ; 
Dauber points to the important tote 
the banks can fulfil in this respect, t 
through their intimate connections 
in Israel. “Sortie people " tie saVs. 
“come with an idea, looking for 
money; others come with money, 
looking for ah idea wo can help." 
he says jokingly, “sothey-do 
not change: places — the mart With 
the money remaining With an ‘idea 
While the other keeps (he cash,V ; ' 

In reply to questions; aboti;. the 
prospects for expanding Israel' Si ex¬ 
ports in the.present recession, and 
the main directions in which efforts 
have to be concentrated, both bank 
managers sound the same, notes. 
Dauber points out that.although the 
U.K. has nearly three million, un¬ 
employed, the present unemploy-, 
•ftlent is. not al all j Ijke that of . the ( 
Thirties; Consumer demand hrts noi. 
shrunk by nearly as much astheuri- 
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employment figure might suggest. 
The British market is stili vast, in 
relation to Israel’s export potential. 

WHAT IS needed is improved 
marketing, both men say.. The 
Israeli manufacturer may have 
learnt how to make a product — he 
has not ye! learnt that marketing it 
is an equally professional job, in 
which money and effort must be in¬ 
vested. It Is no longer enough — as 
Wegrzyn puts it — to rely on family 
connections and to hand over the 
marketing to one's cousin from 
Golders Green, paying him a 
commission if and when he makes h 
sale. Many Israeli enterprises still 
have a long way to go to penetrate 
into the British market, although 
from the point of view of the kind, 
quality and price of their products, 
they might be highly competitive. 

WHAT OF the banking business 
itself? What benefit does the Israeli 
economy derive from the headlong 
expansion of the commercial 
banks? Dauber of Bank Hapoalim 
points out that this expansion into 
international finance has vastly in¬ 
creased Israel’s access to inter¬ 
national credit. Wegrzyn says much 
the same thing, but adds that while 
the credit standing of our commer¬ 
cial banks can never be better than 
5 that of the slate itself, and access to 
5: international credit does not neces- 
“ sarily depend on the existence of 
branch offices and subsidiaries 
abroad, the latter certainly facilitate 
the banking business. 

Dauber explains that, while 
Israel's foreign trade could also be 
carried out through correspondent 
banks, the expertise of the Israeli 
. banks with respect to the various 
government and banking regula¬ 
tions greatly facilitates it, as does 
the possibility thereby afforded to 
rely on the ongoing bank-customer 
relationship, the overall guarantees 
for credit lines, and the like. In ad¬ 
dition, both men say, the profits 
from the banking business have the 
highest ratio of’added value to 
1 capital invested of all economic ac¬ 
tivities. 

Have Israel's political difficulties 
> affected her financial sending? Not 
^ perceptively, replies Wegrzyn. 

I Israel has always had a good finan- 

• cial reputation, and in terms- of 
l country risk — a consideration that 

has become increasingly important 
. in recent years — it is rated 

* ' somewhere in a good" place in the 
t - middle. A little less exposure in the 
s : • news columns; he adds, never .hurts, 
i particularly since there is a certain 
f gap between Israel's political image 
c •' abroad and the realities of the 
i country’s economic performance, 

i Bankers traditionally keep a low 
s profile. They prefer, to .work: as Tar 
- as possible, behind the scene and to 
|l be as little specific as possible about 
; their role in the promotion of other 
e people’s business:; Israeli bankers 
Lf are only a little less ibiicenl than: 
s others in the community of financial 
I- gnomqs. Nevertheless, after talking 
r ip them, one comes away wiih the 
f* reeling -that they are motivated by 
: more than the;promotion of*their 
P own business — or perhaps; that 
h their oWn business will only thrive 
If they push that of their customers 
first, regardless of immediate gain, 
e| . The oxygen of .'Jhe Israeli 
:- e co pomy t h ey‘ may not be. perhaps' 

d 1 not e vfch t he erigine of grow in of .pur : 
is . exports, which ultimately depend. 
k - on thie innovative; abilityi. ieom-' 
s. : pelt live spirit, and marketing drive; 
ie of Israel’s ' entrepreneurs, / Buj ; us 
i- J pacemakers of the . process, the 
; bunks fulfiKun indi^pe(liable; fuiic-' 
its ( i ifoij, ih Which xhei* 'make an, itfcpiv 1 ? 
)l!:• 'font contribution't>f their oWjrlTp the 
i»-. economy.' : 
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Fabrics to live with and live in. 


To start and end the day with. 
Kitan does it with flair. 


Fashionwear created by Miri 
Shafir. Glowing with colour. 
Sizzling with style. 

Bedroom coordinates that begin 
with sheets, pillowcases, covers, 
and go on and on. Kitchen 
and serving towels-a wealth of 
designs to match a mood, 
reinforce a decorating line, 

Kitan enterprises. A world of 
style and colour. With a 


consistent approach to quality 
going all the way through from 
spinning, weaving, dyeing, and 
printing. Fashionwear, 
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SCEPTICS have not quite accepted 
the claim of the commercial banks, 

In advertisements some time ago, 
that they are the “oxygen of the 
economy" with respect to the 
domestic market: However, when it 
comes to foreign trade, there can be 
little doubt that the rapidly ex¬ 
panding foreign activities of the 
Israeli banking system are more 
than.a mere transmission 
mechanism and lubricant, They are, ■ 
in Fact, an engine of growth far 
Israel's foreign trade in general and 
for Israeli exports in particular. 

The ranking of Israel's banks, by 
size of deposits and assets ~ much 
beyond its proportionate share in 
world trade — ; in the select club of 
the world's 500 leading banks is 
testimony to that. Israel’s two 
leading banks, Bank Leumi and 
Bank Hapoalim, rank among the 
first 100 banks in the world. The 
next largest Israeli bank, the 
Israel Discount Bank, is in the 
group of the 200 largest, with others 
— United Mizrahi Bank and the 
First International Bank — rapidly 
moving up. 

The expansion of Israel’s banking 
system into international finance 
has not only kept pace with the 
growth of Israel's foreign trade, but 
has exceeded it. There is no 
authoritative data on how much or 
the total of S50b. of assets and 
liabilities of the six leading Israeli 
banks, by .the end of 1980, was in 
foreign operations. Their share is 
generally estimated at 30 per cent. 

Next to the U.S., the U.K. is the 
major centre of Israel's foreign 
banking — not only because the 
U.K. is Israel’s third-largest trading 
partner, following the U.S. and the 
Federal Republic of Germany, but 
also because to be in international 
finance still means, very much, to 
be in the City of London. 

For Bank Leumi, this is almost 
self-understood. As the financial in¬ 
strument of the Zionist organiza¬ 
tion, Bank Leumi has been in 
London for 80years. But much the 
same is true for Bank Hapoalim; 
which, although having gone into 
foreign business much later, has in 
the last decade rapidly caught up 
with Israel's veteran bank. 

The expanding activities of the 
Israeli banks, led by the big two, 
have in recent, years opened up a 
steadily widening avenue to com¬ 
mercial international credit, and a 
constantly increasing involvement 
In international - financial transac¬ 
tions that, although not necessarily 
directly connected with Israel’s 
foreign trade, serve it indirectly by 
broadening - Israel’s international 
financial base. 

However, as the two managers of. 
the London head offices of'Bank 
Leumi and of Bank Hapoalim — . 
Joseph. Wegrzyn and Joseph 
Dauber— both emphasize strongly; 
the promotion of Israel's foreign 
trade, particularly her exports and 
Investments In Israel, remains the 
mainspring and primary concern of 
their operations. Although their 
style of cohdudting their foreign 
business and their mode of opera¬ 
tions differ — Bank Hapoalim 
refrains from the so-called retail 
banking business, white Bank 
Leumi seeks actively to' expand its 
deposit base, by attracting the latter 
as well, mainly in ,centres of ai sub¬ 
stantial Jewish population..--^ they 
are both placed at a unique vantage 
; point from which the.problems and 
prospects,of Israel’s foreign trade 
6an .be evaluated: 

. Thus, Wegrzyn; makes a ; point of- 
emphasizing,that Bank Levmi’s ex- 
, pSo$iprt*itiKo retail bAn^iifg does not; 
remove It 1 from Involvement with 
. Israpfs ; foreign trade, but on the 
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Israel’s banks as 
an engine of trade 

The expansion of Israel's banking system into international trade has 
not only kept pace with the growth of the country's foreign trade,but 
has even exceeded it, reports Post Economic Editor Meir Merhav. 


contrary — since most of the 
customers it attracts are actually or 
potentially interested in trade with 
Israel— it provides an even broader 
base, without competing with the 
bank’s wholesale operations in in¬ 
ternational financial markets. "If, in 
addition to customers directly con¬ 
nected with Israel — mainly Jews — 
others also make use of Bank 
Leumi’s facilities,” says Wegrzyn, 
“so much,the better.” 

BOTH Wegrzyn and Dauber speak 
with admiration of the deep involve¬ 
ment of Britain’s Jewry with Israel. 
This may not always take the 
publicly displayed forms that are 
■ customary in the U.S., but despite a 
certain public understatement, it is 
concrete, constructive and 
dynamic. • . . 

A tremendous effort to foster 
trade between the U.S. and Israel, 
and especially Israeli exports, is 
made through the British-Israel 
Chamber of Commerce, led by the 
retail chain of Marks and Spencer, 
"and supported by the Israeli banks. 
Among the various trade-promoti og 
activities of the B1CC, Wegrzyn 
points out the organization, every 
year, of groups of potential in- 
ytjstdrs, to* Israel;' whose visits 1 are 
- financed, by the two leading banks. 
■ Israel’s trade' with the U.K: has a 
classical complementary structure 
— with Israel exporting mainly con¬ 
sumer products (agricultural, such 
as citrus fruit, processed foods, tex¬ 
tile and ‘ fashion goods), and im- 


hold out for her trade with the 
U.K.? 

Wegrzyn sees developments con¬ 
forming to that structural change. 
Thus, in March this year there was, 
for the first time, an Israeli in¬ 
dustrial exhibition in Britain, in 
which the leading high-technology 
firms of Israel participated. Some of 
these, such as Iskar, Elbit, Elscint, 
Scitex and others (who, incidental 
ly, arc partly owned by the Israel 
Discount Bank’s investment com¬ 
pany) already have a permanent 
presence in tne U.K. 

Wegrzyn, like Dauber and the 
Israeli embassy's commercial at¬ 
tache, Max Livnal, stresses the im¬ 
portance of establishing a perma¬ 
nent sales and service representa¬ 
tion, particularly with respect to 
high-technology products. At the 
same time, they all emphasize that 
the Importance of consumer goods 
should not be underrated: to sell.in 
the U.k., they all say; is to sell to 
the whole world, for London is a 
world shopping centre. In many 
consumer goods industries, Israel 
has a competitive' edge, partly, 
because its equipment and . 
technology is more up-to-date than 
that of competing British industries, 
and partly because the Israeli , 
worker isthe equal of the British in 
efficiency. 

Both Bank Leumi and Bank 
Hapoalim are active in promoting 
exports and investment, the former 
through PAX Technology Transfer 
Ltd.; in. which it has a 25 per cent' 
equity participation, and tne latter 


poking mainly oapiiaLgoods. Since equity participation, and the latter 
.-Israel's industrial development is - through BITS, British-Israel Trade 
directed towards high-technology! Services, set up :to 'negotiate 
industries, what does the future mergers knd acquisitions, licensing 


and know-how agreements between 
British and Israeli firms. 

The main purpose, in both banks, 
of promoting British investments 
and joint ventures of British and 
Israeli firms, is to provide Israel 
with new market outlets. Additional 
business -for the banks is a natural 
spin-off. 

However, according to Wegrzyn, 
British investors' interest in Israel is 
not limited to industry. There is 
consider able, interest in investments 
in Construction! such as In hotels (a 
new hotel in Eilat is one example of 
British investment) but also in the 
acquisition of a home In Israel by 
British Jews. 

In all these activities, the banks 
fulfil a key role in providing infor¬ 
mation, contacts, publicity as well 
as, naturally, financial, services. 
Dauber points to the important role 
. the banks can fulfil in this respect, t 
through their intimate connections 
|n Israel,. “Some people.” hesay$, 
“come with an idea, baking for 
money: others come with money. ■ 
looking for an idea -r- we cap help,” 
he sgys jokingly, “so that they : do 
not change'places •— the mad with 
the money remaining with an idea, 
.while the other keeps the cash." 

Iij reply to questions about the 
'prosptctB for expanding !arad's ex-. 
ports In the present recession, and 
the main directions in which efforts 
huvfe to be concentrated, both bank - 
managers sound the same notes-:' 
Dauber points out that altboiighihe 
U.Kl has nearly three roillibin un¬ 
employed, the present unemploy-; 
ment is not at all.like that of.the; 

: Thirties. Consumer dejnand has’not 
shrtink by nearly as much as the uh- 
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employment figure might suggest. 
The British market is still vast, in 
relation to Israel’s export potential. 

WHAT IS needed is improved 
marketing, both men say,. The 
Israeli manufacturer may have 
learnt how to make a product — he 
has not yet learnt that marketing it 
is an equally professional job, in 
which money and effort must be in¬ 
vested. It is no longer enough — as 
Wegrzyn puts it — to rely on family 
connections and to hand over the 
marketing to one's cousin from 
Golders Green, paying him a 
commission if and when he makes a 
sale. Many Israeli enterprises still 
have a long wav to go to penetrate 
into the British market, although 
from the point or view of the kind, 
quality and price of their products, 
they might be highly competitive. 

WHAT OF the banking business 
itself? What benefit does the Israeli 
economy derive from the headlong 
expansion of the commercial 
banks? Dauber of Bank Hapoalim 
points out that this expansion into 
international finance has vastly in¬ 
creased Israel's access to inter¬ 
national credit. Wegrzyn says much 
the same thing, but adds that while 
the credit standing of our commer¬ 
cial banks can never be better than 
that of the state itseir, and access to 
international credit does not neces¬ 
sarily depend an the existence of 
branch offices and subsidiaries 
abroad, the latter certainly facilitate 
the banking business. 

Dauber explains that, while 
Israel’s foreign trade could also be 
carried out through correspondent 
banks, the expertise of the Israeli 
banks with respect to the various 
government and banking regula¬ 
tions greatly facilitates it, as does 
the possibility thereby afforded to 
rely on the ongoing bank-customer 
relationship, the overall guarantees 
for credit lines, and the like. In ad¬ 
dition, both men say, the profits 
from the banking business have the 
highest ratio of' added value to 
capital invested of all economic ac¬ 
tivities. 

Have Israel's political difficulties 
affected her financial standing? Not 
perceptively, replies Wegrzyn. 
Israel has always had a good finan¬ 
cial reputation, and in terms of 
country risk — a consideration that 
has become Increasingly important 
in recent years — it is rated 
somewhere in a good place in the 
middle. A Ullle less exposure in the 
news columns, he adds, never hurls, 
particularly since there is a certain 
gap between Israel's political image 
abroad and the realities of the 
country's economic performance. 

Bankers;traditionally keep a low 
profile', They prefer to .work, as far 
as possible, behind the scene and to - 
be as little specific u possible about - 
their role in the promotion of other 
people's business. Israeli, bankers 
1 are only a little less reticent than 
others in the community of financial 
. gnomes. Nevertheless, after talking 
to them, one comes away with the 
feeling that they are motivated by 
more than the promotion of their 
own business — or perhaps, that 
their otam business will only jhrjve 
if they puih that of their customers 
flTit, regardless of immediate'gain. 

The oxygen of the Israeli: 
economy they may not be. perhaps 
not eVen the enginebf'growthofour •• 
. exports, which ultimately depend, 
on: the innovative ability. <*dmy 
pfctitive spirit, and marketing drjv* 
or Israel's entrepreneurs. But as 
pacemakers of the'prpces&v the 
banks fulfil an ihdispensoble func- 
.< tiun, in which they make an tmpwr-- 
- turn contribution of their own to the 
economy.' : 
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WHILE Israel's exports to Britain 
have been expanding rapidly — by 
26.2 per cent in 1978, 39.6 per cent 
in 1979, and 18.1 per cent in 1980 
umJ. if diamonds are excluded, by 
an average of nearly 30 per cent b 
year — its future growth must strike 
out in new directions. It must in¬ 
creasingly rely on Israel’s rapidly 
expanding technology industries. In 
these, it is competitive with Bri¬ 
tain's industry, not com- 
plemcnctary, as it is with respect to 
many of the traditional 'consumer 
goods it has been exporting to the 
U.K.- 

David Shermer, executive 
secretary of the British-Israel 
Chamber of Commerce, and 
Michael Fox, executive secretary of 
BOTGI, the British Overseas Trade 
Group for Israel, who are intimately 
acquainted with all the various 
proBlems confronting the promo¬ 
tion of bilateral trade and invest¬ 
ment between the two countries, 
are fully aware of the problem. 
Their efforts are directed towards 
assisting the necessary change in the 
structure of Israel's exports, but 
they also add some other problems. 

Shermer points out that trade is a 
two-way street. “As British 
manufacturers become more aware 
of what the Israeli market has to of¬ 
fer." he says, “and as they export 
more, particularly high technology 
products of their own, they will also 
buy more from Israel. Increased 
awareness of the whole market will 
give trade momentum in both direc¬ 
tions.” 

Both he and Fox emphasize that 
the awareness of what Israel has to 
offer, both as a market for British 
goods and as a supplier, still falls far 
short of what it could and should be. 
"We here are very conscious of the 
new directions that Israel's exports 
must lake — perhaps more so than 
the average Israeli — and take aur 
investment missions mainly to the 
high technology enterprises in 
Israel," says Fox. 

These missions, he adds, are 
mostly composed of non-Jewish 
businessmen, with no more than 
two to three per cent Jews, and they 
are gradually beginning to discover 
Israel's potential. The result hps 
already been, in the last 18 months.. 
some 30 joint ventures and British 
investments. 

Both ‘Shermer and Fox 
emphasize, again and again, the 
need to do more to overcome ig¬ 
norance about Israel's possibilities, 
and that Israel's manufacturers are 
vjrely lacking in marketing exper¬ 
tise. In addition, however, there is 
the Arab boycott. Mans British 
businessmen do not realize that the 
boycott does not relate to normal 
trade and are vaguely afraid thin 
they may some day end up on an 
Arab blacklist. 


A two-way street 

As British manufacturers become more aware 
of what the Israeli market has to offer and 
as they export more, they will also buy more 
from Israel, English trade experts tell Meir Merhav. 
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A prime example of give and lake — the glam Marks and Spencer Concern. 


This is why. Shermer says, the 
best prospects for business between 
Israel and the U.K.. lie with small 
und medium-size firms, simply 
because their capacity is sufficient 
for the Israeli market,'but would be 
swamped if they tried to enter Saudi 
Arabia. Moreover, as far as*thc 
BICC is concerned-, it is also mainly 
the smaller companies who come to 
it for help. Large companies 
naturally go directly to Israel if they 
wish to do business there. 

The Arab, boycott, in addition to 
having u general, vague, deterring 


effect, is noticeable particularly, 
where big construction firms und 
’ equipment manufacturers are con¬ 
cerned. Fox recalls that when 
Ashdod Port invited bids for expan¬ 
sion. not a single British firm 
tendered, and when Israel’s 
merchant fleet needed additional 
vessels, the British shipyard in¬ 
dustry let the orders go to Norway 
— despite recession and unemploy¬ 
ment which ultimately led to the 
nationalization of the shipbuilding 
industry. 

Shermer udds that although the 


BICC’s efforts have traditionally 
been, and still are, mainly directed 
towards promoting Israeli exports 
and British investment in Israel, the 
time Is soon approaching when 
Israeli manufacturers will have to 
consider setting up subsidiary 
facilities — in the first instance, for 
service, but probably also for 
production — in Britain. This is par- 
ticularly true for the high- 
technology products, which 
generally require after-sales service. 

Fox says that 90 per cent of the 
missions he has taken to Israel in 
the post 18 months were made up of 
companies in the engineering in¬ 
dustries, from electronics to 
machine tools and heavy 
machinery, for this is where the 
main export possibilities for British 
industry are. 

In addition to these missions — 
which, however, are far from 
enough to overcome the informa¬ 
tion gap that exists — efforts are 
underway to develop joint R & D. 
Present fiscal difficulties in Britain 
ora unlikely to make it possible to 
obtain financial support from the 
British-government, but there are 
financial Institutions, such as the in¬ 
surance companies, which have 
funding available for just such a 
project. 

The promotional efforts of the 
BICC emphasize that, while Israel 
ranks only 33rd on the U.K.’s ex¬ 
port list, it is the thirdriargest 
market in the Middle East and — 
even more importantly — is o 
“bread and butter” market. 
"Nobody will make any fortunes by 
selling to Israel," Shermer says, 
“but he is going to sell his goods this 
year, the next year, and in the years 
after." 

As an example of the inadequacy 
of sales efforts on the British side 
(Israel’s shortcomings in that 
respect are, so to speak, in the 
family. Fox recalls a conversation 
he had with the purchasing manager 
of one of Israel’s biggest industrial 
enterprises. That enterprise, the 
manager showed him with the help 
of a computer print-out, annually 
spends nearly SlOOm. on imports of 
components and materials, many of 
them highly sophisticated. From the 
U.K., the company has been buying 
some S3.5m. worth of goods year 
after year, always the same goods 
and for the same amount. Why? The 
purchasing manager says: "Among 
the salesmen of our suppliers we see 
the Americans, the Germans, the 
Italians — even the Red Indians — 
. hut where are the British?" 


I OR 30 YEARS, the Israel-British 
Chamber of Commerce hns 
promoted bilateral trade by serving 
as an address in Israel for business¬ 
men active — or seeking to 
become active -- in trude between 
ihe two countries. . i 
7 he chamber has 500 members. 
miKii of them involved in import, qx- , 
port, insurance und banking, 'who 
cun provide awealth of information 
and contacts on Israel-British trade. 
The organization primarily 
v /lingers queries from businessmen . 
;Wh hercundm B ri lain: .It main- 
• urns close contact with in fndeptn- 
. -denilister organizations ihe Anglo- 
• l l-ruel, Chijriyber pf' Commerce in 
; • t liglpnd; iiijd 1 with the, British Em- . 
h;iv*j . here, to smooth trade. relu- 
• = 1 tl*lirt'>. . 

:; lii.ihtfj»tj^ v ihc eftp richer. has'fought^ 

'AtilV?: ; ■ : V; V- 


As an example of how the mis¬ 
sions organized by BOTGI discover 
Israel's potential for British firms, 
Fox cites the case of Hewlett- 
Packard, the well-known 
electronics firm, which participated 


in a small mission of eight , com¬ 
panies in July. Hewlett-Packard has 
developed novel telecommunica¬ 
tions testing equipment, and the two 
countries they selected for trial 
were Germany and Israel. 

More such missions r would no 
doubt do a lot to promote bilateral 
trade and joint ventures, but their 
organization has recently become 
soniewhat more difficult because 
the British government has cut its 
financial support for trade missions 
to 16 countries, among them the 
U.S. and Canada, and also Israel, 

WALTER H. Nelson, who runs s . 
public relations firm in London and 
edits the monthly journal of the 
BICC, also sees the insufficient 
marketing expertise as the main 
impediment to further export 
growth. Israeli manufacturers, he 
says, are simply not public relalions- 
conscious, and tend to confuse it 
with mere advertising. And for that, 
too, their budgets are often 
ridiculously small. 

Nelson sees room for rapid ex¬ 
pansion also in ihe consumer goods 
market of the U.K, and points out 
that the expansion or the Israeli 
fashion-goods exports has been run¬ 
ning counter to the trend for that in¬ 
dustry in Britain. British firms who 
never bought Israeli products 
before have begun to buy them, for 
their design, quality and high style. 
The semi-annual fashion weeks in 
Israel and in London have done 
much to promote these exports, but 
there is a snag in the very success: 
As the big Israeli firms begin to set 
up their own representative offices 
in the U.K., they lose interestJn 
participating in these events — 
which, of course, makes their 
organization more difficult. 

Israeli manufacturers, .Nelson 
says, must learn to rely on profes¬ 
sional marketing. As an example of 
how to go about it, he cites the case 
of a venture promoted by BITS, 
which contacted a former managing 
director of the British Reliant. 
Motor Company to organize and 
manage the Sherbrook company, 
which buys Israeli-made automotive 
components and sells them in the 
U.S. In three years, these exports 
have already reached SI.5m., and 
are growing. Another example is the 
U*K. office of Electra, which 
markets Israeli air-conditioning 
units under the Silentair brand 
name. 

Nelson realizes that the typical 
small and medium-sized Israeli 
enterprise can rarely afford the cost 
of a well-mounted public relations 
campaign. His own firm is now try- 
- ing to put .together a cooperative 
form of a public relations campaign 
which, by spreading the cost over a 
number of enterprises, could help to 
overcome the difficulty. 


An address for 
businessmen 

Galina Vromen visits the Israel-British 
Chamber.of Commerce in Tel Aviv. 


•hard against the condescension of 
British firms to the Arab boycott.. 

"We were very active against i( 
until about two years ago; New. of¬ 
ficially, the boycott is dead in Bri¬ 
tain i and lberp’5 been , a definite/ 
cha ngeifqr the belief We continue' 
to exert pressure .when we have 
rda.son^tp ib|nj«;:arcompajiiyjt; 


boycotting Israel and bring the niai- 
ter to the attention of the embassy, j 
apd the Anglo-lsrael Chamber of -: 
Commerce," explained , A hard ft ; 
Saritarov, chairman.of the.organize* r 
tion (and head of Sahar InsurartCc ! 
Company}. : ’ >/ Vj '• ' i.'-?' 

With the Aral? boycott rfffedi.ng"^ 
tri a'.fad tor Jn' (Br'dismlsraalrirade ;: .' 


the chamber has turned its energies 
to its other activities. 

It has been able to bring about 
settlements in claims between 
Israeli and. British companies, ad¬ 
vised importers and exporters oil 
how to go about entering markets in 
the two countries, and invited 
British speakers and delegations to 
uddress its members. 

Sacharov noted that Britain is an 
excellent niarkef Tor Israeli goods 
because "There Is no specific at¬ 
titude in Britain towards Israeli 
products.' When the hrice and 
quality are right, Israeli goods are in 
demand." .'P 1 -;-. '• • 

. Language-wise,: many Israel Is find 
it.easier ipyconduct business wilh. 
Britain than .with .other. European, 
countries, Sacharov said, . 
•$*Wt«' econpmic dimevW • fr 

. j it • *'*L 


both countries, trade has remained 
active, reaching a total of about 
■SlOOm. In 1980. Government figures 
■jindicate that Britain is the third 
largest export market for Israeli 
goods, surpassed only by the U.S. 
and West Germany. 

IT HAfc BEEN able to bring about 
how /much the . lsrael-B.ritlsh 
: Chamber of Commerce has con- 
: tributed .io good trade' relations . 

: between the two countries. V. 

. ’ "We- are purely a. voluntary 
organization, supporting oilrseWes 
: with limited funds,which limit bur 1 
:.|acily|ll;esV M said 1 Sac harpy.. ;■ 
' Complementing rethpr, than Opt?: .iv 
v peting with government, effort*; to 
promote' tfgde .urtth Britain,, the ,* 

_L__i_i • 
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HORSES AND ROSES 

Air freight has become one of the supporting pillars of the El AI economy, Ze'ev Schul learns. 


FL YINC Boats to London — smoking 
cabins, full contort, restaurant service 

— £84.12.0., return fare. Exclusive of 
tips. Add an extra fortnight to your 
leave — a day and half to London in 
the perfect comfort of- Imperial 
Airways double decked flying boats. 
Big and four engined. For particulars 

— apply company agents at the King 
David Hotel, Jerusalem, Tel. 2353 
and Tiberias, Tiberias Hotel , 
telephone 22. I Advertisement from 
The Palestine Post of May 24,1938.) 

BE IT said .to Imperial Airways' 
credit that they were also the first to 
fly agricultural produce .out .of the 
country — fresh roses to brighten 
up London drawing rooms. For 
those who could afford them. The 
year was. 1 think. 1938. 

The initiative was that of the 
Marchioness of Reading who grew 
roses on hor estate in Galilee. The 
flowers were, if memory serves me 
right, intended for a Christnifts 
charily event and fetched real fancy 
prices: There was a clamour for 
more and pextlojoin in was a Haifa 
florist by the name of Ginzburg also 
growing his flowers in the self-same 
Galilleair yillafee (Migdal). '! 

The, freshly cut buds were flown 
out the. following morning, ft. the 
bolds Of,one oflmpe rial's romantic 
. old flying fidm-boais -igd. (ilii 
business thrived with dh interrub 
tmn lor the Second Worid War;: 

Fahy-three years being ! l 
reasonable Ihnc. even bjv Bnlish- 
- .standards.air freight has: bow 
tagofte. eligible for- consideration 
; *\’tn Vy some of the. ttibre lcdnser- 
. viitiye of English fifois.'The list df: 
; "fco; shlpris fair ;freight^ what to 
Israel- r^cU .alipbii' iike aLWIfo fs 
;l*Vhp|li^o!liihiiid«5if y, :,tds.Tb, 

■ * -fliiiignrii nits included loads' of 
. hbred;. English .race horses 


(to improve the Israeli stocks — and 
everybody knows that no 
Englishman ever will entrust his 
horse to a fly-by-night without 
references and a proper introduc¬ 
tion). 

ON THE west-bound legs there 
are shipments'of furs and diamonds, 
sophisticated electronic gadgets, 


not to mention the bread and butter 
of the trade — vegetables. 

El AI has the lead in air freight to 
London. Ze'ev Livneh, head of El 
Al's Air Freight division said the 
other day that unlike competing air¬ 
lines, El AI had been quick to 
realize the special significance of. 
the- London freight terminal and 
that Bonn — where most consign 


mentl bound for Europe are being- 
landed,these days, could not meet 
the expectation of British 
customers. (Until the trans-Channel 
tunnel project will be completed —, 
if ever R- shipments from the conti¬ 
nent tq England by land and seg 
routed will remain a time- 
consuming undertaking.) i 

Direct flights to London are even 


better, for El AI, in view of the lack 
of Israeli competition. *‘KaT flies to 
Bonn (Cologne airport). Any cargo 
it would have for England would 
have to be sent overland. El AI now 
has three freighters touching down 
at London every week. Each of 
these aircraft has a 115 ton capacity, 
noL counting additional cargoes that 
can be carried by the regular pas¬ 
senger .aircraft calling at the British 
capital (25 tons per flight). 

. The rush-season for air freight to 
England starts in October with the 
beginning of the agricultural export 
season/ .'El AI flies ou(. peppers, 
avocadoes and of course that 
favourite, the Israeli "honeydew" 
•melon. The season lasts well into 
May — but melons remain a year- 
round freight item. 

THE SURPRISING thing about 
freight —said Livneh — Is that it 
has become one .of the supporting 
)illars,6f the El Al economy. The 
precast for the coming fiscal year is 
a'resoiinding 22 per com of the total 
company income (S80m.). It was 
er 20 per cent this year. 

How do air freight rates compare 
with sett freight: dr ices, we aftked. 
Not at all, Uvneh.said! There is no 
point in attempting to make a com¬ 
parison. Ships dan not bijfiig • dqw- 
fresh flowers to the market?just, aft li. 
fa. highly unlikely; that aft freight 
. consignments'will eVdr Include baas 


is. nigmy umutely; mat art freight 
. consignments'will pvdi* include bags 
‘ >nlorts, ofariged or potatoes.: 

We can never expect, tb handle 
,'c tfl&nasmflll nfkctldp of )he 
total freight volumes arid would be 
pleased Tto achieve! ourpre^jin tgoali: 
-H.somel 6.lhoti,sErtd tonscy experts 
(ouj cfJtMfr*;*!!- Londq&bquitd) 
r year: '\Vith a.M0hj fl/. vtab rttfb 'toe! 
u Id iuhde rcufal now oR 
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CHCXOl.ATE BARG al' types and sizes DC TFT 1C Ci KXOL.ATF BARS 
sugatless MILK CHOCOLATE COINS-bulk and m mesh bans CANDY BARS. 
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variety of types FRUIT FILL! Hand HARD BOI LTD CAN OILS m bulk and 
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NANDY The Nazareth Candy Co Ltd Nazareth -1 lie LIE BE R Co Ltd Tel-Aviv 
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EUTI (Food Industries)L td Ramat Gan: Coffee-Momenta L.td . cbo Elite Ltd.. 
Ramat Gan * Canned Goods Division: PRIMAN LTD . Manufacturer of Canned 
Fruit and Vegetables Citrus by-products and Soft Drinks. PO.Box 60 Ramat Gan 
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POLGAT Textiles is a phenomenal¬ 
ly successful outfit. It belongs large¬ 
ly to the Poliak family (hence the 
“Pol”) and.ii situated largely in 
Kiryat Gat (hence “Polgat"). At the 
beginning in 1963 it employed 200 
Barkers: today the Figure is 5.500. 
After-tax profits last year amounted 
to ISBOm. 

By 1978 own capital had grown to 
IL2Q0m./ of which less than a 
quarter or IL45m. come from a 
share issue — Its first — on the Tei 
Aviv stock exchange in 1977. The 
rest was re-invested profits. In 1979 
a second share issue was made, net¬ 
ting IL60m. 

Of this IL60m. two-thirds went to 
the company's development 
programme, which cost in all 
iUllra. Another IL66.5m, of that 
. sum was loans and grants from the 
government, allocated under the 
Capital Investments Law, which 
favours companies located in the 
developments areas and engaged in 
export. 

As to exports: they rose from 
S5.5m. in L969 to Slim, in 1974, 
S2$m. in 1978, S65m. in 1980 and 
are expected to be S90m. this year. 
AH the plants are situated in 
development areas. The Polgat 
group grew partly through acquisi¬ 
tions. It bought loss-making textile 
companies, e.g., Triconit in Ofakim, 
Mapritex in Sderot, Lena in Or- 
Ychuda, Frlne Lingerie in 
Jerusalem. (This last concern, now 
called Jerulin, was purchased with 
the remaining third of the IL60m. 
mobilized in the 1979 stock issue.) 

It is a source of pride to Israel 
Poliak that transactions like the 
above saved jobs for workers in the 
outlying townships. A still more in¬ 
teresting point is that once Polgat 
took over the laggard factories, they 
stopped losing money and started 
earning profits, from which an im¬ 
portant conclusion can be drawn. 
Companies which fold do so 
because they are inefficient, not 
because 'Ml is impossible to do 
business in Israel," or because 
“bureaucracy is rampant." or any of 
the other excuses advanced by un¬ 
successful investors.- 

One loss-making factory acquired 
was Australian Wool Industries in 
Ashdod. It imports "greasy wool," 

- straight from the backs of sheep 
browsing in Australia, and "combs” 
•that into wool tops. Its biggest 
customer was PolgaL, taking half its 
output. Now Polgat owns the entire ■ 
plant. "Short of breeding sheep in 
this country, we produce all the raw 
material ourselves,” an ofFicial 
pointed out. 

Polgat cleans the greasy wool, 
makes it into tops, processes the 
tops into yarn, weaves the yarn into 
clot h. then dyes and finishes the 
cloth. Some of the cloth is exported, 
but most of it proceeds to other 
companies in the Polgat group like 
Bagir and Ligat, where it is made up 
into fashionable garments which are 
themselves sold abroad, albeit at a 
better price. 

Not all the woolen yarn is trans¬ 
formed into cloth by Polgat. Some 
, of it is shipped to two other sub¬ 
sidiaries, Outturn and Lena, for 
making into knitwear. Incidentally, 
the grease in the greasy wooi —‘ 
back ih Ashdod — is not wasted. 
Using a localls developed process, 
the company refines it into lanolin. 

Ligat also manufactures jeans (it 

has acquired the celebrated "Lee” 

, brand-name for supplies to the local 
market). These consist of denim, k 
cotton product, The cotton , is 
cultivated by Israeli farmers, Pqjgat '■ 
makes it into ykrn. Synthetics we < 
likewise started at an early phase in 
ihfe production process. A new 
facility, converts polyester tow jntp 
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Sweat shirts and tunics in leather ami suede (above) for springlsummer 1982 by 
Begvd Or. Orderstated elegaitce in paly wood gabardine ((below) by Lady Bagir. 

Profit motive 

Polgat's giant textile outfit will not 
compromise on quality — and its export 
success story proves that this is one good 
reason why the complex keeps on growing’. 
David Krivine talked to Israel Poliak, 

Polgat's chairman and director-general. 


tops. And when all the elegant'out¬ 
erwear which Is the end-product Is 
completed, Polgat does its own sell¬ 
ing (inside Israel), through Its chain 
of Quman shops, now numbering 

THIS SYSTEM of vertical integra¬ 
tion has many advantages. The firm 
explains: “We don’t have to hold 
expensive stocks, Admittedly we 
heed.a large reserve of greasy wool, 
if only because ships run so infre¬ 
quently from Australia. But that 
costs pennies — h accounts for 10 
per cent of the finished product.” 
Bagir does not have to keep a large 
iiiventorv of fabrics, it can call up 
Polgat (in the same city) when ft 
gets orders; Polgat will get cracking 
on the greasy wool. 

Britain is Polgat's biggest foreign 
customer. Conditions are not easy: 
the pound sterling dropped from an 
encouraging high of S2.40 last year 
(nuking exports to Britain cheap 
compared with local prices) to $1.83 
(making them expensive). Generally 
speaking, industrialists have plenty 
of cause for complaint. In 1978 
prices soared in Israel by 48 per 
cent, and the exchange-rate of the 
Israel pound depreciated by only 24 
per cent. 

Other undertakings used this as 
an explanation of their failure to ex¬ 
port. The Polgat group increased its 
exports In 1978 by a quarter. Last 
1 year this disparity recurred, leading 
to the introduction by the Treasury 
of exchange-rate insurance. "It 
helps," Poliak concedes, "but it 
doesn’t cover the difference 
. between exchange-rates in different 
countries" (which fluctuate wildly 
since the free floating of all curren¬ 
cies). “The authorities ought to in- 
sure each exchange-rate 
separately.” 

So far the problems have all been 
weathered, a point the Manufac¬ 
turers Association should take 
notice of when it keeps clamouring 
for more assistance from the 
government. Business firms would 
be better advised to focus their at¬ 
tention on improving their produc¬ 
tivity. A striking observation is 
buried in a prospectus published by 
Polgat on May 20, 1979, when 
floating their second share issue. It 
deserves, to be quoted verbatim: 

"Under agreements between 
Israel and the Common Market, the 
customs on textiles and clothing im- 
PJ r J, e J /rom the EEC will be 
abolished in stages over an eight- 
year period starting in 1977. 

"The tariff on the kind of product 
manufactured by our group ranges 
from 20 to 40 per cent. -Since we 
have managed to compete abroad 
successfully up till now, with an ef¬ 
fective export exchange-rate that is 
substantially lower than the import 
exchange-rate, the board is confi¬ 
dent that In the coming years 
(provided unforeseen changes don’t 
supervene) no serious threat Is ex¬ 
pected to the group!* output in the 
domestic market frdm competing Im¬ 
ports, even if the liberalization policy 

U m ‘ ,td "W 

In short, Polgat matehes the 
productivity standards of its best 
foreign competitors: j asked Poliak 
if that was due-to the aid he had 
received, from the government. He 
shrugged: “AIL governments aid " 
their industries.” Could it be, then, 
as investment-shy Jewish business¬ 
men abroad maintain, that it is 
more difficult to' make ihonby-fo 
l, ae J ^® n :c,aB Wherq? Oflfc- would 
* ■ ir.u d|,1 ' Va on tJwt-ctoe eipiefciiv 
V todo 18 mk * .nioiW : ’ 
other pieces are beU6r, . Q r: course 
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(be wheeler-dealers), they should 
stay in the Diaspora. "Here in Israel 
there are no easy answers. Oppor¬ 
tunities for the speculator are better 
In the bigger economies overseas. 
“Israel needs Industry, and industry 
is not a money-maker," he declares. 

Yet Polgat makes money. True, 
he agreed, but its profits were not 
received on a silver platter. “We 
lost S2.5m. in our first five years" 
After that they never looked back. 
-Evident explanation: they knew 
what they were doing, they were 
professionals at the job. 

The real satisfaction, according 
to Poliak, lies in the creative strug¬ 
gle. “A mother loves her baby all 
the more because of the ptuns at¬ 
tending its birth. The harder it is to 
create a profitable concern, the 
greater the enjoyment derived from 
it.” 

He concludes that “in order to 
settle in Israel, you have to be a Jew 
and you have to be a Zionist. If you * 
don’t want to take part in building • 
up the country, better don’t start." 

THE POLLAK brothers are six in 
number. Three live in Chile, runn¬ 
ing the family textile business there, 
three live in Israel. The Israeli 
enterprise is much the bigger of the 
two; and it does not stop»growing. 
An official comments: "We buy up 
defunct plants because we are short 
of labour. There are no more 
workers to be had in Kiryat-Gal, 
nor Is it easy elsewhere either. We 
could employ 150 or 200 more per¬ 
sonnel tomorrow, if they were 
available.” 

Beged-Or was bought from the 
Official Receiver this year. 
Situated, like the others, in a 
development area (Migdal 
Ha’Emek), it employed 300 workers 
who were in danger of losing their 
jobs. The danger is now averted. 

Polgat makes no bones about the 
state in which it found that once 
famous and prosperous enterprise. 
"Its fiscal collapse,” they say, “was 
brought about by gross mismanage¬ 
ment and irresponsible policies. We 
discovered store-rooms empty of 
raw material. 

The above phase is over and done 
with. Polgat have appointed a new 
management and new designers and 
are pumping in new capital. ^They 
have already displayed their first 
collection,of leatherweor for the 
spring arid summer of 1982. 

They are used to abiding by the 
• highest quality and design specifica¬ 
tions. Marks and Spencer, for ex¬ 
ample, their biggest single foreign 
! customer, lays down rigid stan¬ 
dards, “We can’t change even the 
buttons on a blouse without first ex¬ 
posing the new button to scrupulous 
laboratory tests in England,” the of¬ 
ficial states. 

There can be no compromise 
with quality in the export business, 
and 70 per cent of Polgat’s massive 
turnover goes to export. That is one 
reason why the complex keeps on 

g rowing, ITie local market in Israel 
i expanding slowly. That does not 
disturb Polgat, which concentrates 
on increasing its sales in fofelgh 
markets, where opportunities are -r* 
for a company that oan beat -Ha 
rivals on quality and price — un* 

- limited.. ’ " ; ■ . '{ \ 

• Thus Ligat, which, inakes sppJrtf' 
and lei$ure-Wear (including those 
Lee jeans) has been Increasing. iff ' 


• to exporti'this year the.figiife^iV 4p 
>per cent, .There can be ho belt# 
^answer ; to onlookers who dpubt; 
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NEVER since 1945 has there been 
such pressure on the leadership of 
the British Jewish community. And 
never — organizationally and in¬ 
dividually — has cooperation been 
greater. Recognizing the true 
partnership of the Jewish people, in 
Israel and outside it, the community 
is shepherding its resources with ail 
intelligence. 

Jewish communities enjoy theitg 
golden age in times of prosperity in* 
the countries in which they live. 
Recession — with some three mil¬ 
lion people in Britain unemployed 
— is more likely to herald a new age 
of the scapegoat. 

Violence is commonplace ir 
Northern Ireland. Its acceptance 
flows over into a govemmentii 
Venice declaration call for assoc in 
lion with the terrorist PLO. 

Antwerp, Paris, Vienna and nov 
again Antwerp reminds us of the un 
versa! evil of racism and of ant- 
Jewish attacks. At the memorial ser 
vice in Vienna, the terrorist 
shouted "PLO, PLO." In Antwerp 
at a demonstration on October 21 
following the car comb explosio 
outside the synagogue which killei 
three people and injured dozen 
more, the police said: “We are sun 
that this was an anti-Jewish attack 

Those who attack Israel 
therefore, destroy Jews and the un 
popularity of so many of Israel’ 
policies flows over on to our Jewisi 
community. We share the glories o 
success achieved in six days or a 
Entebbe. But when the media baj 
for the blood of Israel, we share the 
opprobrium. 

With danger pointing at oui 
Jewish community of half a million 


IN TIMES 

OF troubl: 


Recessk 


ministers listen and we have access- 
to authority at every level. 

Belter still, relations with other 
powerful communal bodies and in¬ 
dividuals are at their expected best. 
And communal discipline —■ 
evidenced for instance by the very 
-*^ rn nrrn iinns w hen uncoordinated 
individual 



United Synagogue is still the largest 
of all the religious bodies, though 
support is growing on the wings — 
the right-wing ultra-orthodox on the 
one hand and the reform and 
liberals (progressives) on the other. 

Other organizations rise and fall 
in strength according to their 
leadership at the time. Whether 
catering for women or the young, 
.^x-servicemen, Zionists, fraternal 
^^a^Jhey proliferate or shrink 
en active, they strengthen 
;her through their central in- 
mem. Hie same applies to the 
— ish Welfare Board and the re- 
ent linkage of our welfare bodies 
*rough the central Council for 
-iat Services. 

'-communal figures, the most 
otial Include the Chief Rabbi, 
mmanue! Jakobovits, Lord 
HA chairman Trevor Chinn 
Id Ronson. Jewish 
cle editor Geoffrey Paul. 

Hugo Gryn, Michael 
md (with his weekly BBC 
rogramme, "You don't have 
Jewish") and the secretary - 
of the Board of Deputies. 
Pinner. 

ERE is life in the old com- 
yet. There is none of the 
s of shivering unwillingness 
ilify with the problems uf 
which afflict some of our 
r brethren. It is neither 
1 into waning segments nor 
:d by public vituperation. It 
the strength that it is so 
illy cultivating. 

lie farmer. QC. \tP. president of 
oard of Deputies of British Jews 
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IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES PLC 


• In Israel,, .* !-* 

ICI (Israel) Ltd. 

8 Henapach Street | \ 
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P.O.Box 3000. Tel. 03-804 
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Delta does it right 


An aggressive export p< 
reach $30m., 


DELTA Textiles must b 
something very right." 

in mid-November 1975, ii„ 
order Tor machinery — 25 sev* 
and one knitting machines , 
reached Israel by airmnij, and sh 
ly afterwards the company bee ' 
function. The next year, 197'' 
production reached S3.ins. 
entire output was expo 
Europe. The next year, pr< 
more than doubled to S7.J 
although in the ensuin 
production did not dout 
year, it did rise rapidly. L 
1980. production stood at 
of which the bulk, S20m.. 
ported und the rest sol 
Israel (Delta began sellin 
only in 1978), This year, I 1 
output is estimated at S 
which S26m. will be expoi 
Managing director Dov I 
45. gives several reasons 
nipid expansion of Delta 
tiles," otic of the most con 
fields in the world. F 
countries which do not 
clothing, or have mills, are \ 
far between. Not only do the 
industrialized western co 
have large factories, and ha 
them on a large scale ever sir 
famous industrial revolutioi 
textiles is one of the first 
thought about by the leaders ■ 
developing country with a fin 
on industrialization. Alth 
working in this field demands 
skilled labour, a goodly part c 
skills and semi-skills can be le; 
on the job. Moreover, it is a la 
intensive field, demanding 
workers and thus providing em 
ment for large numbers of pei 
(This, of course, explains the 
centration of itiills and factor 
Israel in the development t 
Work must be Found for the 
.dents, if they are not to pit 
stakes and look for jobs in the 
thus causing enormous pro 
not only of a concentration o 
ulation in a few large cities, bt 
huge social problems, for hou 
in short supply here.) 

These developing countri* 
order to find outlets for their i 
are not above using ”dum 
practices, selling their gocH 
below cost, in an effort to obi 
fuothold in a foreign market. 

How. then, docs Delta (and i 
Israeli plants) manage to comp 
"Firstly," says Laulman, "w 
not attempt to compete in price 
we compete in other fields wl 
the sophisticated European wa 
muss production, but of the higl 
quality. Moreover, wc give ; 
customers fast und.efficient servi 
und we also produce our goods av . 
cording to the latest technologies/ 1 
Each .or these factors should be 
examined separately. 

Mass 1 production in this case 
means that Delta concentrates oh a 
Few items, specifically T-Shirts and 
underwear/, This allows cbm 

puny ;H), obtain; maxi. 

ccdrioityes. ihrijp; 

* tb* " " 
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lichis expecting 1981 sales to 



.. . itanoards of 

durability — as well as of fashion. 
The wholesale buyers abroad know 
they will have little difficulty in con¬ 
vincing retailers to buy the gdqds; 
and these ■ retailers — often huge 
^ nnd 11 



are fairly big m pur 

.rU ;-&!, j! • O’. 4^--n ■ <"- 
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hribl 

duUt&n^lng 'quality' Della; it 

S fobtiw mcrUoned. spehds $oji- 

il^raWc ii^ne ttpd money by quality 


.... iv» svrvicc, Lautman notes 
that “to be competitive in Europe 
— where wc market near ail of our 
exports — means that we must be 
able io deliver ardent just as fast as 
textile producers Id the countries, 
whejre we are. wiling. This me*^ 
not receiving a rush order by telex, 

‘ '* pn shipping qiit: the goods 
Will arrive'in several Weeks 
Ifnvk,Ii-mean! leaking deliveries the 

S Rl.e 'day «; they are ordered, 
thin hours if pead^d- To do this,: 
Dwta rr^alhtain? ^warehouses .ih 
Paris, Lqndon ^nd eolognc. The 
possibility of opening ait outlet jn 
the UfS.i ptobabV m New, York 

. : CHy r :.is undefc|DWJdprgtfph 




the order of Importance, are 
England and West Germany (nihr 
iiing neck und nepk) followed by 
.France, Holland, Switzerland and 
Belgium.' 

.1 “Each of these markets has dif¬ 
ferent tastes, 11 Lautman notes. "The 
English and French go in more for 
colourful sport Myles, or rather I 
'Should say colourful fashions, with 


countries prefer “private label" or 
"home brand'* goods. But the 
French go in for a name which cht- 
jries its own distinct image, like Pierre 
( Cardin, a firm which incidentally 
{demands excellent standards before 
jit will lend its name to any item. 
Thus, Delta is more than pleased 
(.hat the coveted Pierre Cardin label 
lis now being affixed on Delta's 
vnen's line. 

■ Delta is now moving into the field 
of making socks und it has obtained 
from Kayser-Roth, of the U.S., the 
right to use its patented "three-ply 
anti-friction, anti-humidity" 
method. Della will distribute these 
socks in the entire world except for 
North America. 

As for technology, machines are 
the most modern in the world, and 
Delta expects to keep one step 
ahead of the competition. The firm 
recently won an award for having 
the cleanest and best organized 
plant in Israel (in the field of tex¬ 
tiles), which means that its more 
than 1,000 workers enjoy a “high 
quality of life within the factory." 

Incidentally, these workers are a 
cross-section of Israel — not oniy 
Jews, but both Christian and 
Moslem Arabs, Circassians and 
Druse. 

. "We don’t have plans to ex¬ 
tend pur sales outlets to Egypt in the 
immediate future, but we are con¬ 
sidering doing part of our sewing 
operations there since labour is fair¬ 
ly cheap." 

Lautman himself was born in Tel 
Aviv. He received his B.S. (in 
mechanical engineering) at M.I.T. 
in Cambridge, Mass. 

,He returned to Israel to join 
Sabrina and then moved over to 
Gibor, In an executive capacity in 
both places. Neither he nor his 
family had any previous experience 
in the field of textiles. 

He set up Delta — "we chose the 
name because we from the very first 
intended to export and the word 
“delta" sounds attractive in all 
European languages" — together 
with Eliezer Pelleg, who also gained 
considerable experience at Gibor. 
(Lautman holds 70 per cent of the 
shares; Pelleg 30 per cent.) 

Profits are ploughed back into ex¬ 
panding production and in acquir¬ 
ing other factories. Today, Delta 
holds 80 per cent of Qalil I nduslries, 
the spinning mill built in Nahariya 
by Erich Moiler (it used to be called 
Moiler-Dee), IQOpercentof Garbei 
Gvarim (men's socks), and all of 
Sirtei Gumi (which will produce 
elastic bands for the shorts). Delta 
--... —also Required 50 per cent! of 


Magavot Arad (Arad Towels), set 
up by Gary Heim an, a newcomer, 
whose father owns Standard Tex¬ 
tile, .in the U.S. Delta has no planp 
at present to buy holdings In other, 
complies. 

AN AGGRESSIVE export policy is 
one ofthehallmarks of'Delta. w Wc’ 
look for . buyers in Europe, but j/t ■: 


. the French Showing a keener jp- also try to persuade them to come 
jtereston design. Germany is in thW 1 here..Seeing our Carmicl plant t for 
place, but it Ujrat far behind in iu .example, helps convince them ip 
demands^ And if anything,: the . place orders, especially when they • 
German buyers, gre trying to calfch see our quality control methods, / 
iWyjm,. .: • 1 J ; and realize that we. spend about* - 

There • are other differences. r three per cent of puMuriiOvtr.in R 
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Caesarea glenoit industries Ltd. 

Caesarea Glenoit Industries: manufacturers of luxurious 
deep soft pile rugs in various sizes and colours. We pride 
ourselves especially on our many fashionable and exciting 
designs. 

Carmel Carpet: manufacturers of top quality face to face 
Wilton rugs and Broadloom in traditional and modern 
designs, made of 100% pure new wool or 100% worstea 

spun Acrylic. . 

Glenette Collection: a modern up to the minute collection 
of three piece bathroom sets, in matching colours, for the 
most luxurious bathroom. Our sets are tufted individually to 
the highest standards, from 100% acrylic yarn. 

Carmel Glenoit: manufacturers and suppliers of contact 
carpeting Our high quality and adaptability to customers' 
needs have become our trade name. Carmel carpets are 
fitted in some of the finest hotels throughout the world. 


U.K. Marketing company:. ///'.'V -'£•'<? 

Ploris Merchandise Ltd.. ' / Caesarea Glenoit Industries Ltd. 
57-61 Mortimer Street if* > Israel, Tel Aviv - ; 

•London W.1 • 16 Lilienbluni St: • v' |, 



























IN JANUARY, 1949, the Attlee 
Government reluctantly gave “de* 
facto” recognition to the State of 
Israel. Soon after, it set up a 
diplomatic mission in Tel Aviv. The 
Permanent Under-Secretary of the 
Foreign Office, Sir William Strang, 
came on a visit, and this writer took 
him to call on Ben-Gurion. In the 
course of the talk, Strang remarked 
that Britain had left Palestine less 
than a year earlier against a 
background of bitter conflict with 
the Jews;_ consequently, H.M.'s 
representatives had expected a 
hostile reception when they arrived 
in the country. To theiT surprise, 
tiicy had met with nothing but 
friendship and goodwill. How did 
the Prime Minister account for this? 

B-(» answered that, once the 
conflict had ended, the Britain we 
preferred to remember was the Bri¬ 
tain that had issued the Balfour 
Declaration and sponsored (he 
Jewish National Home. Moreover, 
he added, our quarrel had been with 
Britain's Palestine policy and not 
with the British people, whom we 
greatly admired and from whom we 
had much to learn. B-G was speak¬ 
ing as u lender of the Yishuv that 
had lived for 30 years under British 
rule. What murk had Britain left on < 
the Jewish State that had emerged 
from the Mandate? The answer is 
complex. 

It is easy to point to tangible as¬ 
sets created by the Mandatory Ad¬ 
ministration in modernising what 
had been a neglected and decaying 
corner of the Ottoman Empire. For 
instance, it had constructed an all- 
weather road system (the first since 
the Roman occupation), Haifa Port 
ami l.ydda airport. Jerusalem, in 
particular, had benefiued from its 
British masters, starting with Sir 
Ranald Storrs, who loved the city 
but did not love the Jews. An emi¬ 
nent British planner was commis¬ 
sioned to draw up a master-plan for 
Jerusalem and its environs. All 
buildings had to be faced with 
stone. Historical sites and land¬ 
marks were carefully preserved. A 
pipeline and a chain of pumping sta¬ 
tions from the coastal plain solved 
the water problem the city had suf¬ 
fered from Jcbusiie times. 

El is harder to define the British 
influence on less concrete areas of 
Israel's national life, such as its legal 
system, political structure, civil ser¬ 
vice and army. It must be 
remembered that the Jewish 
National Home did not fit into any 
colonial pattern. In the Empire, 
native peoples were gradually 
taught western skills and the ideas 
■if pirtiamentar) democracy. In 
(’.destine, exasperated coloniut of¬ 
ficials complained that the Jews hud 
already formed themselves into a 
very vocal "state within a Mute," 
with ns own organs ot self-rule. 
Mici.il services, development 
programmes, culture and language. 
There was no room for paternalism 
when the Jewish "subjects" were 
heirs to a civilization far more an¬ 
cient than that of Britain. 

The Zionist pioneers from 
Eastern Europe had also brought 
with them mnctccnth-century Euro¬ 
pean ideals of nationalism und 
rather Tolstoyan socialism. They 
were intent not just in returning 
physically to their ancestral 
homeland but on creuling in it a 
new and progressive society. In 
. 1937^ midway through the Man- 
; dutory . period, the Royal (Peel) 
t.'iHniitusiOn vividly decribed what ■ 

■ the National, Home had 'already 
i achieved and declared U ripe for 
; Mtverhign ..independence k Eleven 
: years later, it" became tt|e .State of 
• Israel, (i did: so under it$oWji vbji- * 
lion, preserving ; Its osyi>'fontqhQX 
! , _ U-> > ;* • .V> • ;i o' 


Britain’s 

legacy 

to Israel 

The Yishuv lived for 30 years 
under British rule. Marks 
that Britain left on the 
Jewish State can 
still be clearly 
seen, writes 

Michael Comay. M * | 
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Above: The British army leaves Palestine in 1948. Below: Hardly an hour after Lydda airport was 
by the Israel authorities on Howmber 24. 1948. the first plane from abroad — a Dakota of the C. 
— landed in front of the control rower, flying the Israel flag. 
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identity, it cannot be said, thus, that 
the State had been moulded by 
British mentors. 

Nevertheless, much British in¬ 
fluence had been absorbed into the 
Israel amalgam. That would have 
been more apparent if there had 
been an orderly transition to 
statehood and transfer of power, as 
became the practice in the colonies. 

But in Palestine there was no 
handing-over at all. The Ad¬ 
ministration was simply dismantled; 
the British officials packed their 
bags, pulled down the Union Jack 
and went home. A functioning 
Jewish State had to be improvised 
by the Jews in the midst of a battle 
for survival. This abrupt and sorry 
end to the Mandate tended to ob¬ 
scure the positive legacy the 
departing British rulers had left 
behind them in certain spheres. 

THF. MOST conspicuous British 
contribution was to the legal system 
of Israel. In matters of personal 
status — marriage, divorce, guar¬ 
dianship, adoption, succession — 
each faith applied its own religious 
laws in its own religious courts, as 
they had done under the Ottoman 
regime and continue to do in Israel. 
Apart from personal status, there 
was a massive infusion or British 
law. It was introduced in two ways: 
by Palestine Ordinances, mostly 
adapted from British statutes;and by 
case law, through the British prece¬ 
dents quoted in the Palestine courts. 
The Ordinances covered criminal 
law, torts (civil wrongs) and all 
branches of commercial law — 
companies, partnerships, bills of ex¬ 
change, bankruptcy, patents and so 
forth. Generally speaking these 
British laws, taken over when the 
Stale was declared, have remained 
the basis of Israel law. 

The system of civil courts set up 
under the Mandate remained vir¬ 
tually unchanged in Israel, with its 
three tiers: magistrates’ courts, dis¬ 
trict courts and a Supreme Court 
acting both as an Appellate Court 
and a High Court of Justice. In its 
courts Israel also retained British 
rules of procedure and evidence —• 
except for the jury system, which 
was never introduced in Palestine. 

Fundamental to the legal system 
was the concept of the Rule of Law. 

It contained ideas that had evolved 
over centuries of struggle in 
England — the subordination of 
rulers to the law, the independence 
of judges and the presumption that 
an accused person was innocent un¬ 
til proved guilty. The absorption of 
such ideas in the Jewish State was 
natural, since they were in complete 
harmony with the age-old traditions 
of Judaism. 

The British legacy is less clearcul 
concerning Israel's political sy 51 ® 1 * 1 ' 
In essence, there is a marked 
resemblance between the 
parliamentary regimes of the ' wo 
countries. Like the House of Com¬ 
mons. the Knesset has sovereign 
powers-of legislation, with the 
Government responsible to 11 
dependent on a majority in it. Th e 
position of the President corres- 
ponds to that of the British 
monarch. Israel, too, has no written 
constitution, though there are a 
handful of “basic laws” meant to . 
be incorporated into a future con¬ 
stitution. At the Constituent As¬ 
sembly that met in February, 

• Ben-Ourion argued that Britain haa . 
successfully governed itself for cen-; 
turi^s without a written constttu-. 

lion, therefore Israel need;be-ui 110 
■ hurry to adopt one. • • • 

.Other than having only one. 
-Chamber,.'Israel’s main divergence 
‘ "from, the; British parliamentary : 
/•^regime lies in the electoral 


adapted from the Zionist Congress, r Z : 
Britain’s single-member constituen¬ 
cies make for a two-party pattern. 
Israel’s proportional representation 
on a nationwide basis has produced 
a plethora of parties, and has given 
the party machines powers that are 
excessive by British standards. In 
Israel it is the parties, not the voters, 
that decide which candidates should 
fill the seats won by their parties. 
Where a British Prime Minister is 
free to choose his own Cabinet, his 
Israel counterpart is lied by coali¬ 
tion agreements. The Speaker of the 
House of Commons guides a debate 
by "seeing" whom he deems ap¬ 
propriate among the members who 
ask for the floor. In the Knesset, 
debating time is divided between 
the parties and they pick their own 
speakers. 

In spite of significant differences, 
it can be said that the Israel 
parliamentary system has a closer 
affinity with that of Britain than 
with that of any other Slate. 
Furthermore, Britain and Israel 
both belong to a minority of nations 
with truly democratic regimes — 
less than three dozen out of the 155 
member-States of the United Na¬ 
tions. 

British influence is certainly ap¬ 
parent in the Israel civil service. 

The eighteenth-century Engligh 
poet Alexander Pope once wrote: 

"For forms of government let fools 
contest; 

Whate’er Is best administer'd Is 
best ." 

In the twentieth century, forms of 
government certainly matter a great 
deal. Pope was right, however, in 
suggesting that good government § 
depends on good administration, 
whatever the political system. After 
World War I, Palestine witnessed a 
sharp transformation from the cor¬ 
rupt, lazy and incompetent Turkish 
bureaucracy to public services run 
by British officials. Whatever their 
political sympathies, they were on , 
the whole honest and conscientious 1 
men who carried out their duties ac¬ 
cording to the rules. The experience 
gained under the Mandatory Ad¬ 
ministration and the esteem felt in 
the world for the civil service in Bri¬ 
tain were reflected in the high stan¬ 
dards Israel set for its own public 
services — including the statutory 
regulations for making appoint¬ 
ments to vacant posts. It is an un¬ 
happy regression to the spirit of Ot¬ 
toman times, and a dangerous 
precedent for the future, that the re¬ 
cent coalition agreement with 
Agudat Israel should undertake to 
hand over to that political faction a 
number of senior civil service posts 
as part of the baksheesh for its four 
votes in the Knesset. 

WHAT EFFECT did Britain have 
on Israel’s armed forces? Again, 
there is no simple answer. During 
World War 11, thousands of Hagana 
members served in British uniforms 
in the “Palestinian” (i.e. Jewish) un¬ 
its and the Jewish Brigade, or scat¬ 
tered in other formations. In Israel’s 
War of Independence these ex¬ 
soldiers were augmented by 
"Mahal" volunteers who included 
many veterans from British Com; 
monwealth armies. At first glance, 
therefore, it may. have been ex¬ 
pected that the new State might 
model its armed forces on that of 
Britain. In fact, this was so only |to a 
viry limited extent. - l 

In the first phase after:;in¬ 
dependence, British Influence was 
marked in three specific areas; One 
was the fledgling airforce 'that 

developed round a nucleus of 1 air¬ 
men who had served in the British, 
South African or *} r 

.forces. U is po coincidence that rife 
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Air Force were ex-RAF men. ' I maverick British officer Orde 


first three commanders of the Israel 
Air Force were ex-RAF men. 

Another area was the tiny Israel 
navy. One point of difference from 
the beginning was that in Israel, un¬ 
like in Britain, the three services 
came under a single chier-of-staff 
and general staff and carried iden¬ 
tical ranks. The third area in¬ 
fluenced by the British Army con¬ 
cerned those branches or the Israel 
General Staff that dealt with the ad¬ 
ministrative and organizational 

aspects of a regular army, like the 
•A’ Branch (personnel) and the Q 
Branch (supply). 

The fundamental concept or a 
defence army for Israel, however, 
had little in common wjlh that of 
Britain. It evolved from the pre- 
" Stat'p Hagana and was adjusted to , 
Israel’s lack of space and popula- 
tion. and the nature of its security 
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Wingate, a Bible-loving Seal whose 
secret dream was that one day he 
would be asked to lead the army of 
the failure Jewish State. In 1938 his 
superiors allowed him to organize 
selected Hagana members Into 
Special Night Squads, to operate 
against Arab guerrilla gangs. His 
novel and unorthodox methods 
made an indelible impression on 
young Jews like Moshe Dayan and 
Yigal Allon who served with him. 
After Independence* the Israel 
■General Staff came under the in¬ 
fluence of the British military 
strategist and author. Captain Basil 
Liddell Hart, whose doctrines bf 
. mechanised warfare into the Thirties 
had been developed by the German 
Wehrmachl into the Blitzkrieg. Un¬ 
til his death in. *970. he took a keen 
. Interest In the Israel Army, and 


England had a love affair with the 
Holy Land. Efforts to unearth its 
ancient past were channelled 
through the Palestine Exploration 
Fund founded in 1865 under the 
patronage of Queen Victoria. For 
nearly a century the P.E.F. spon¬ 
sored a series of expeditions which 
shed new light on the biblical period 
and. revolutionised the tools and 
techniques of archaeological 
fieldwork. Its first two projects were 
the excavations by Captains Wilson 
and Warren round the Temple 
Mount in Jerusalem, and the . 
detailed survey of Western 
Palestine by Kitchener and Conder. 
There followed important digs by 
Flinders Petrie (Tel-cl-Hesi), 
Macalistcr (Gczer), Crowfoot 
(Samaria), Garstang (Hazor), 
Strarkey (Lachish) and Kathleen 
Kenyon (Jericho and Jerusalem). 

The Antiquities Law introduced by 
the Mandatory Government has 
remained substantially the same in 
Israel. 

A British legacy to Israel of 
paramount importance was the 
English language. Immediately after 
independence there was an abortive 
attempt to replace English with 
French Tor public purposes, such as 
street signs and post-office notices. 

The Israel Foreign Ministry 
adopted French together with 
Hebrew in diplomatic documents 
like passports, and that is still the 
case. But English firmly remained 
Israel's second language and its 
main medium of communication 
with the outside world. 

A Tier the State was established, 
the import from Britain of books, 
school and university textbooks, 
magazines, newspapers and records 
slopped, since no foreign currency 
could be spared to pay for them. 
The Israel Government pleaded 
with London to allocate a modest 
amount of sterling for this purpose, 
and to accept the counterpart funds 
in Israel money. It was urged that 
the cultural ties developed under 
the Mandate should be preserved 
after it ended. The British Treasury 

turned down the request. For¬ 
tunately such an agreement was 
made with the United States 
Government, and for some time all 
English material to reach Israel 
came from the U.S. 

In a way this symbolised that 
Israel was moving from the British 
id into the American orbit. Israel's 
ne need for the English language was 
strongly reinforced by that fact, and 
erf bv the further fact that the major 
he part of Diaspora Jewry after the 
de Holocaust lived within the English- 
>se speaking world. From the beginning 
he of the State, English has been the 
of only foreign tongue taught as a 
his compulsory subject in all Israel 
lize schools. "Per capita.” more English 
nto books are read in Israel than in any 
ate other non-English country. 

His Some might regret that under the 
ods Mandatory regime more of the 
on British traits of politeness, tolerance 
and and restraint did not rub olT onto 
ilm. the Israelis. Anyone who has driven 
rael a car on the roads in both countries 
In- can testify to the difference, in 
tMf national behavicJur. But brashness 
I sail and' impatience may also be read as 
i bf self-reliance and determination. If 
flies the Israelis had absorbed the British 
than ic mperamerit more fully the State of 
Un* Israel might: never have come into 
Keen existence at all.- .. , 













TWO YEARS ago. shortly after his 
election as Chairman of (he British- 
Israel Chamber of Commerce. 
Monty Suinruy took a group of top 
British industrialists to Israel on a 
trade mission. The result exceeded 
even his expectations: 29 trade ven¬ 
tures between the two countries 
materialized. 

Suinrny has just led another such 
VIP mission, taking chairmen.and 
chief executives of large public 
companies round Israel .to show 
them the business opportunities that 
exist. As an indication of the impor¬ 
tance which Israel is now giving lo 
this kind of mission, the group hud 
tnectirigs not only with Trade and 
Industry Minister Gideon Pall liui 
also with Premier Begin. Monty will 
be disappointed if there arc not at 
least 40 business deals concluded us 
a result of the tour. 

Trade missions arc but one of the 
many activities initiated b\ the 
Chamber to" encourage two-way 
trade between Britain and Israel. 
Missions at different levels come 
out from Britain about six or eight 
limes a year to give the British . 
hiisincssman an opportunity of see¬ 
ing at first hand the opportunities 
tli.it exist. 

The chamber works closely with 
HOTGI (British Overseas Trade 
Group for Israeli. There was a fc.ir 
ih.it interest in such missions would 
decline when, as part of the general 
cutback in government spending, 
the Department of Trade withdrew ' 
the iubsidies which it used togwe to 
British businessmen going abroad 
on such missions Blit in I act that 
did nut happen and many of the 
missions that hasp taken piuce dur- 


Thinking big 

The British-lsrael Chamber of Commerce is 
promoting Israeli goods on the U.K. market in 
a BIG way, Chamber chairman Monty Sumray 
told Post correspondent Hyam Corney. 


ing 1981 have been oversubscribed. 

Exhibitions and seminars are also 
organized by the Chamber. Next 
January, for example. Michael Pike, 
commercial counsellor at the 
British embassy in Tel Aviv, will 
again he coming to Britain lo talk to 
groups of potential exporters and 
importers. Fashion shows, which 
give the Israeli manufacturers un 
opportunity to impress British 
buyers with their quality and style, 
are. now a regular feature of the 
Chamber's activities. 

All these efforts are aimed at in¬ 
creasing txvo-wuy trade between 
Britain and Israel, which stands at 
un annual figure of around £500m„ 
but which, to the regret of Monty 
Sumray. lias become stuck around 
that total for the past year or two. 
When he first took office as 
Chamber chairman, he said that his 
uim was to double that figure and he 
is >till confident (hut it will he 
reached "sooner or later. But don’t 
forget," he reminded me "we’re in 
the middle of a world recession." 

Till-RE is no muod of recession 
among the leaders of the Chamber 
Membership is increasing all the 
time and is fast approaching the 
I ,W0 mark. It now has branches in 


Scotland, north-west and north-east 
England, and the Midlands, os well 
as London. The Chamber has a 
team of speakers who go "into the 
field" to talk to businessmen all 
over the country about oppor¬ 
tunities in Israel. The director of the 
Chamber is David Shermcr, assisted 
by Ruth Kohn as regional director. 
The chamber is also proud or 
its own lively journal "British-lsracl 
Trade.” edited by Walter Nelson, 
which keeps people in touch with 
developments and opportunities in 
Britain and Israel. A regular and 
useful feature is a directory of 
Israeli companies looking for 
British markets. 

Together with a number of other 
interested parties, including the 
Israeli embassy and Jewish com¬ 
munity leaders, the chamber is cur¬ 
rently helping lo plan what is called 
"Big Week” — “big” standing for 
“Buy Israel Goods." This will take 
place next April during the week of 
Yom Atzmnut and will focus atten¬ 
tion on the huge number of British 
stores all over the country selling 
Israeli goods. The idea is in make 
the public aw are of this not on lx 
during that week but also 
throughout the year. 

The Chamber (which until the re¬ 


cent formation of a branch in 
Scotland was known as “Anglo- 
Israel” and not “British-lsrael” 
began just over 30 years ago 
through the efforts or the first Lord 
(Israel) Sieff, of Marks and Spencer. 
Today its president is his son, the se¬ 
cond Lord (former Sir Marcus) 
Sierf, also M & S boss. 

It is divided into a number of 
specialist committees (such as food, 
fashion, medical and phar¬ 
maceutical, printing and publishing, 
engineering) which concentrate on 
developing trade links in their own 
specific areas. 

Must of these committees are 
headed hy top British businessmen 
(Lord Weidenfeld, for exnmple, 
chairs the printing and publishing 
committee). Chairman Monty 
Sumray is a businessman himself 
and some of his companies trade 
with Israel. “I work purely on a 
business basis," says Sumray, whose 
companies import footwear from two 
kibbutz-based factories. “We do 
good business and the reason is that 
standards are high and there is good 
communication between us and 
Israel. The telex doesn't slop nnd 
we visit Israel frequently and they 
conic lo see our showrooms.” 

Talking about trade in general 
between the twu countries, Sumray 
is full of praise for the progress that 
hns been made in recent years. 
When problems do arise, however, 
he believes that bad communica¬ 
tions are often the root cause. He 
would also like to see an improve¬ 
ment in Israel’s marketing skills 
"the selling operation and all that 
that implies. If these were 
improved, a lot of the problems one 
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Flags proclaim Israeli Fortnight at 
Oxford Street's Self ridges store. 

hears about would fall by the 
wayside,” 

In his enthusiasm to reach the 
magic billion pound target figure Tor 
two-way trade Sumnry hns 
developed a slogan which he wunts 
people to follow: 

“Aid, trade, invest und lend — 
the acronym for which is “util." ’ 

"Aid, should be channelled 
through the joint Israel appeal 
‘Trade’, and ‘invest* through the 
Chamber, a: ’ ‘lend’ through the 
Israel Bonds Organization, which 
this year began operations here and 
which the Chamber is helping 
promote." 
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Delta Textile Israel 
is no.l in Israel, no. 3 
in Europe and only 5 

*tTAP r)Q a] Delta Textile Co. Ltd. i s Europe !s 3rd 
Jr wUJi. O UJLvi., largest men s and boys underwear 
manufacturer and Israel's largest tricot exporter with almost all its 
production (1.7 million units every monthj going to the common 
market. Hie production range - all of 10051- super combed cotton 
(basic items and exclusive quality line ludes men’s and boy’s underwear, 
men'santi children's T-shirts (both long and short sleeves), high 
quality ladles underwear, ladies ’ T-shirt and tops. 

Delta Textile Co. Ltd. 14 Uen-YehjidaSt. Tel-Aviv, 63802. Phone: 
03-294311-5. Telex: 341607, Cables: DELT, T-A. 


■ m 


ADDRESSES OE DELTA OFFICES ABROAD 
ENGLAND Delta Textiles (Loudon)Ltd. 22/42 Wharf Road, London 
NI7SQ Tel. 250-4181 (Code 00441). Tl.w: S96 728 LONOCP 
FRANCK Delta France Ltd., 15 Rue Rabelais 93403 St. Ouen 
Tel: 2513240(Code 00331), Tlx.. 280387DELTF. 

WEST GERMANY Dalet Germany, 2 Giebel Strassc, 5000 Koln 41 
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The future in markets 

Marketing expert Nicholas Hammer foresees a tremendous increase in trade 
between the two countries over the next 10 years, reports Hyam Corney. 
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JAFFA oranges and grapefruit and 
Osem Soups, among the most pop¬ 
ular of Israeli products in British 
shops, no longer have the field to 
themselves. They are being joined 
by an ever-growing list of products 
bearing the “Made in Israel" label 
which are proving best-sellers up 
and down the country. 

Among them, are women’s tights 
and women’s, and men’s un¬ 
derwear. An estimated 12 million 
pairs of Israeli-made lights are be¬ 
ing sold here each year and almost 
as many pairs of pants and other un¬ 
derwear. 

The man largely responsible for 
this is Nicholas Hammer, managing 
director of Grosvenor Marketing, 
who acts as agent in the U.K. for 
three large Israeli manufacturers: 
Gibor Textile Enterprises Ltd. 
which makes the tights, Elite 
Sabrina 1969 Ltd., manufacturers of 
gents’ and boys’ underwear and 
Schocllerina Textile Enterprises 
Ltd., which makes the women’s un¬ 
derwear. 

Hammer could not pul a precise 
figure on it but he confidently es¬ 
timates that the number of shops 
selling these Israeli lines runs "into 
the hundreds.’’ They include the big 
multiple chains such as British 
Home Stores and Debcnhams as 
well as countless small independent 
shops all over the country. All three 
ranges are also purchased in large 
quantities by mail order companies, 
which are big business here. 

Hammer has represented these 
three companies Tor the past 2M 
years. Starting from zero, he has 
seen turnover rocket to S7m. a year 
(the figure he estimates for 1981) 
and will be “extremely disap¬ 
pointed” if the 1982 figure is not in 
excess of $10m. 

It has not been easy, particularly 
in the tough economic climate 
which both Israel and Britain have 
been experiencing over the period 
in question, but Hammer, who has 
been in the textile trade for most of 
his working life, relished the chal¬ 
lenge. 

If it was hard to break in to the 
British market, he nevertheless 
found that once he had persuaded 
British buyers to seriously consider 
the Israeli goods he had to offer 
them, they were pleasantly sur¬ 
prised. “They found the quality 
superior to anything they had been 
buying before and they found the 
prices very competitiveHammer 
told me. 

HAMMER is not the only importer 
benefiting from Israeli sales. There 
are many other agents doing good 
business here with Israeli goods and 
Hammer believes that much of the 
growth in this trade is due to the 
fact that Israeli manufacturers have 
been paying increasing attention to 
the U.K. market. “For the last six 
years or so, manufacturers have 
become more British-conscious. 
Before that, they found the U.K. a 
restricted market and came up 
against the barrier of heavy duties, 
Since the agreement with the EEC, 
things have become easier and the 
Israelis began to devote more time 
and effort to selling here. Before ' 
that,, alp their efforts were, con- 
. cenlraied on America and West 
Germany. Britain is now another 
‘basket’ into which the Israeli 
manufacturer can put his ‘eggs* ” • 
As an example of the care and a|- 
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Quality control fur a pair of pants 
which will find a good fit in Britain ^ 

icniion which Israel is now devoting 
to the British market. Hummer 
cited a story from personal ex¬ 
perience. One of the Israeli 
manufacturers which he represents 
sent one of its senior textile 
engineers to England recently. He 
came for just one day to discuss at 
first hand with a British supplier 
technical matters which he did not 
want to leave to a telephone call or 
a lelex. He wanted to ensure that 
the product in question conformed 
precisely to the technical require¬ 
ments of the British customer. 
“And when the customer sees this 
kind of approach," Hammer com¬ 
mented, “he is impressed and 
realizes he is dealing with a compe¬ 
tent manufacturer.” 

Hammer is generous in his pra'se 
not only of the Israeli manufacturer 
but also of the help and encourage- 1 1 
ment given to people such as 
himseir from the commercial sec¬ 
tion of the Israeli embassy here. 
“They do everything they can to en- 
cou rage two-way trade and pul 
manufacturers in touch with poten¬ 
tial customers. They are only loo 
willing to help to sort out any 
problems.’” 

But despite his satisfaction, 
Nicholas Hammer is not without 
criticisms. Asked what advice he 
would give to Israelis who want to 
sell in Britain, he replied: "The first 
thing I would tell them is to jmprove 
their presentation of samples, which 
at present is not good enough. The 
quality or the goods themselves is 
fine but Israelis lack expertise in 
presenting them to buyers and 
could leant a great deal from the 
continentals. Israeli salesmen are 
still very primitive in their presenta¬ 
tion and have devoted little lime to 
improving H. • 

‘When a German range is being 
presented, for example, it looks ap¬ 
petising. Israelis tend to lake the at¬ 
titude of ’here is my product...take 
it or leave, it.* 

“Another thing I would like to 
see; improved is catalogue*. .They, 
are practically non-exislent as far as 
Israeli goods are concerned. 

■ whereas’ continental manufacturers 
prpddce : beautiful co 1 oured 
brochures* f know they cost a lot 
but' they are worth it.” 

Despite these reservations, Ham- 
mbf foresees a tremendous Increase 
in trade between Britain and Israel;. 
“Given normal political conditions. 


trade could quadruple over the next 
10 years because of market condi¬ 
tions, requirements of the British 
importers, advanced technology 
in Israel and the price structure.” 

Nicholas Hammer was bom in 
Hungary, spent a year in Auschwitz 
and was eventually liberated from 
Dachau, coming lo Britain when he 
was still a young man. He has been 
in the textile business ever since and 
though in his time he hns 
represented companies all over llie 
world, lie now concentrates ex¬ 
clusively on Israel. ”1 find this most 
rewarding,” he told me. While he 
clearly finds it financially rewarding 
— his tasleFully furnished fiat in one 
of the most exclusive areas of 
London bears testimony lo that — 
he also finds it rewarding in less 
material terms. “I am now at the 
age when 1 can realize the dreams of 
my youth and 1 can help the Jewish 
stale and at the same lime make a 
good living for myself." _ 
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Aii Osem delivery truck outside the gates of Buckingham Palace 
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SUCCESS STORY IN A SINGLE SUCTION 

The buccbss stories of Hoover vacuum cleaners, and the experience of 
decades have born fruit: the S-4174. 

i This Is a particularly strong vacuum 1850 W) capable of thorough dust 
removal, but conducive to long life for your carpets 
* Silent operation belies its power ^ 

' * Easy to operate 

★ Indicator lamp tells when dust bag is full 
* Automatic dust removal device, leaves hands clean 
* Easy glide wheels 

All Hoover vacuum cleaners come with a set of - 

accessories that solve ail household cleaning problems: j • '• 

such as: sofaB. curtains, shutters, cars. otc. /|Hk ' ~'y 



Available at Sliekam and batter appliance dealers. 


lloovar B-4147 
American toaiar 
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1000 W 







PORTAPOWER 1020 
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Haausr 300S 
The Flying Sounar. 
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Material 



Kitan's bed-linens and 
fashions are competing 
successfully on the 
European market, Michael 
Yudelman discovers. 


Two sides of fiitan fashion war — sexy nightgowns 
anti pyjamas for summer nights llcfi) and sports 
outfits to keep out the <Wi/(right). designed by Pierre 
Cardin. 



WHEN YqU buy a KJuiv (phlon 
article, you may be sure it is 
designed according to the latest 
European fashion, because Kitan's 
products are made especially for ex¬ 
port, says Nehemia Kain, managing 
director of Israel's large textile con¬ 
cern. Kitan consolidated Ltd. 

Belonging to Gal, Israel's biggest 
private industrial investors, Kitan 
offers over 2,000 available textile 
designs used for wide ranges of bed- 
line n, clothing, army garments and 
camping equipment. 

From one textile plant es¬ 
tablished in Dimona 25 years ago, 
Kitan expanded by purchasing tex¬ 
tile plants in Beit She'an, Nazareth, 
and in the past year, in Ra'anana. 
As a vertical enterprise, Kitan spins, 
weaves or knits, dyes, prints, 
finishes, cuts and sews its materia! 
from raw cotton to the completed 
product, which it also markets. 

Pierre Cardin's designs in bed- 
linen and sports clothes are made 


and sold.by Kitan, often in a better 
quality — Kain cites jogging suits as 
one example —■ than the Cardin 
products made in Europe. 

The young, casual Kitan fashion 
look can be found in stores in Ger¬ 
many, France and England. Kitan's 
collection for the summer 1982 in¬ 
cludes classic sailor-collared midi 
blouses, wide skirted pleated culot¬ 
tes, dungarees, pants and shorts, 
jackets and sundresses in a large ar¬ 
ray of prints. An Oriental line from 
billowing haTcm pants through frog 
fastened tunics, dresses and blouses 
to Chinese coolie pants and an un¬ 
cluttered, feminine and elegant look 
are also part of the collection. Kitan 
is seeking to expand its markets this 
year and will try to establish new- ex¬ 
port outlets in the U.S. 

Clothes are not the only thing 
which changes with the seasons: 
sheets,, quilt covers and pillowslips 
are fashion articles as well, and their 
design and texture must be con¬ 
stantly renewed. 


, Kitan, most, of whose exports are 
fabric-prone articles (meaning bed- 
linens) has successfully competed 
with European producers on the 
quality of their products and their 
ability to supply orders on schedule, 
thus obtaining markets in Germany, 
England and France. 

“We produce two million square 
metres of fabric every month, which 
is enough to cover the entire Israeli 
stale in material," Jokes Kain, “so 
we must constantly be seeking new 
markets for export." 

Exporting linen to Europe is not 
as simple as it sounds: the “sleeping 
culture" of each country varies, 
which means that English people 
use sheets and pillowslips of a dif¬ 
ferent size from the French or 
Germans, and each nation prefers 
different designs and textures. In 
Germany, for instance, most cou¬ 
ples have twin beds, while the 
English go for double beds; the 
English like cotton-polyester no¬ 


iron sheets, while the Germans 
don't. 

With the purchase of the Finarts 
plant in Ra'anana earlier this year, 
Kitan was finally able to penetrate 
the English bed-linen market, as the 
new plant had the equipment for 
printing textile designs on wide, 
double-bed sheets. 

In addition to creating new 
colour and print designs every year 
as is the fashion in the target 
countries, Kitan has also introduced 
flannel bed-linen — ideal for saving 
energy on heating in winter — 
which became a huge success. In 
about a year and a half, 60 per cent 
of the German bed-linen market 
turned to flannel. In England and 
France, the new product is catching 
on more slowly. Then Kitan in¬ 
vented a knitted, rather than woven 
fabric, cool in summer and warm in 
winter. Fitted sheets went flannel, 
then circular knitted in a 75 per cent 
cotton •— 25 per cent nylon Wend 
for increased flexibility. English 


buyers began ordering the flexible 
fabric for duvet (quilt) covers and 
pillowslips. Kitan also produces cur¬ 
tains in designs matching the bed- 
linen, all the rage in English and 
French bedrooms, which often have 
matching wall paper as well. 

Tough European competition and 
the devaluation of the shekel com¬ 
pared to European currencies have 
dealt Kitan quite a blow. Last year, 
43 per cent of the concern’s 
products went to export, totalling 
S30m, But this year, business has 
been worse, not because Kitan's 
production capacity has been 
reduced, but foe. the reasons listed 
above. "The textile industry is un¬ 
dergoing a crisis all over the world 
and especially in Israel,” says Kain. 
However, he adds, the trust which 
has been established between Kitan 
and its customers in Europe over a 
long time of consistent high quality 
and fulfilling order schedules will 
ensure Kitan's continued success in 
foreign markets. 
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Judith Muller’s perfumes 
are sold in Selfridges, 
writes Diana Lemer. 

ELIZABETH Taylor bought six of 
her hand-painted boltles at the Ben 
Gurion duty-free shop on departing 
from Israel; prestigious department 
stores in 16 countries around the 
world are her regular customers: 
but Judith Muller, Israel's leading 
perfume manufacturer, had only 
limited success in the local market 
until recently. 

Israelis who have seen Bat Sheva, 
King David and her other products 
being sold abroad seem finally to be 
coming to the conclusion: “If they 
are good enough for Selfridge's and 
Lewis of London, or Jellmolii, 
Zurich, they're good enough for 
me." 

Some months ago, the chic, 
Hungarian-born industrialist with 
the tinkling voice introduced her 
latest fragrance, JM, at a cocktail 
parly for the trade hosted by Helene 
Rubinstein, Inc. through whom her 
perfume line is distribuled locally. 

With JM. Muller reported, she 
re-entered the British market after 
an absence of several years. 

You have to have faith in what 
you are doing, spare no effort in am¬ 
bitious promotion and take a long- 
range view of things, attests the 
ebullient Muller, who conceals un¬ 
der her blonde coiffeur a computer¬ 
like mind that dicks away with 
lightening speed, compiling her cor¬ 
porate profits. 

President of Judith Muller Ltd., 
the petite manufacturer is equally 
adept at speaking her mind ui a 
meeting of 12 members of the board 
in New York as in putting a deft 
touch to a face in her bcnulv in¬ 
stitute in Haifa. 

Retail sales last year reached 
S6m. “Not bad." Judith Muller 
comments for a company that 
started with an export figure of 
55,000 in 1966. Her best customers 
• are Germany, Australia, 
Switzerland, followed by 
Hongkong, the Caribbeans. New 
Zealand, England, and Italy. - 

SUNSHINE 
Motorhome Tours 



You hotel room travels with v«»u all 
over Israel and Sinnl. Call OB2-2440B. 
OB2-22B2B. Tele* 341730 FMT. In 
U8A: Tel: (212) 838/3272. - 
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The home you've been dreaming of 
is now being built by Danya 
in their prestigious Caesar’s Village 
near the Caesarea Country Club. 

Here is your opportunity to own 
a beautifully-designed cottage 
in surroundings that will be a 
never -- ending source of delight. 

For details please write to our 
office in Haifa, Israel 
8 Wedgewood Avenue 
Telephone 04-86883-4 
(Ask For Rina or Avival. 

Or contact our representatives abroad 
Norman Hirshfield Ryde and Browne 
42 Welbeck Street 
London W1M 7HF 
England 

Representatives in England For 
Danya Development Corporation 

Or 

Rosenkranz INC. 

7101 Wisconsin Avenue 
Washington, D.C.20014 U.S.A. 

Off. 301-657^3220 
Res. 301-365-5113. 



DANYA DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION LTD. 


THE LONDON CONNECTION 
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104 Ban Yehuda Street 
Tel Aviv 

TeL 03-228002 
03-240297/S 




3-10 Woburn Place 
Rusiajl Squire 
London WC1 

Tal. ■ Q 1 -278-8888 • 

• 01-278-4877 

Telex: 263221 

233 Goldilti Green Road 
Loiiddn NW11 - • 

Tb|. .01-488-4334 

01-486-070? ; 


Premier Houaa , 

12/13 Hatton Garden - 
London Efcl ■ 

Tel. ■■ 01 -408-0.644 
• 01-242-8028 

Telex; 29B41 0 

228 8toko Newington 
High Sties? 

London NIB 

Tel. 01-2AB?71B,1 


. •• 380 CrRiibroO^i Road. 
'< Garni Hill. Ilford 
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THE Department of 
Trade, the British government 
ministry responsible Tor developing 
the country's overseas trading rela¬ 
tions, regards Israel as a useful and 
significant market which, while not 
in the "first leugue" like America. 
West Germany and Saudi Arabia, 
for example, is nevertheless one of 
the largest in the Middle East and 
one which it wishes to cultivate and 
penetrate even further. 

From the government's point of 
view,, no real problems exist in 
trading with Israel, which in the 
main allows its businessmen to gel 
on with the job with a minimum of 
government interference, even in 
the public sector. That is not always 
the case with Britain's trading 
partners. 

While Israeli exporters to Britain 
have been inking increasing advan¬ 
tage of the opportunities for selling 
here. British exporters to Israel 
have been finding the going a little 


Getting on with the job 

The Department of Trade is optimistic about British exports' future on 
the Israeli market the Jerusalem Post's London Correspondent learns. 
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Ovcn-lo-fablevare by Pearson of England, imparled and sold on the Israeli market. 



From weaving to marketing... 

and most things in between. 




Weaving and printing quality fabrics. 

Manufacturing quality men's and women's wear 
(MOI beach and loungewear. HOM beach and 
sportswear, Kamex trousers) 

Manufacturing, designing and international 
distribution of quality home furnishing fabrics, 
curtains and bed linen. 


a member pf the Argaman Group 

...quality from start to finish. 


% Argaman Industries, Yavne Industrial Zona, Yavne, Israel 
Tel. 054-77811 Telex- 341985 IL 


tougher because of the economic 
situation in Israel and the restric¬ 
tions placed on imports. But Britain 
has held its share of the market and 
is now waiting eagerly for the situa¬ 
tion in Israel to improve so that it 
can increase its share. The depart¬ 
ment will give potential British ex¬ 
porters every help and encourage¬ 
ment. 

Officials at the Department of 
Trade are in frequent touch with 
their Israeli counterparts. Joint 
economic talks are held each year, 
alternately in London and Tel Aviv, 
and the next such session is due to 
take place in Israel at the end of 
November. The British team will be 
headed by Trade Under-Secretary 
Roy Williams, who will be looking 
anxiously for signs from his hosts of 
relaxation of not only import duties 
but also of restrictions on govern¬ 
ment spending which might lead to 
more opportunities for British 
businessmen to engage and invest in 
joint ventures in Israel. 

The department noted with 
pleasure the recent agreement 
between Israel and the British 
National Coal Board for the sale of 
coal to Israel and is hoping that this 
will lead to ancillary trade develop- 
ments such as shipping (for 
transporting the coal to Israel). 

ON THE delicate subject of the 
Arab trade boycott, the British 
government is unlikely to change its 
attitude. At present, the Depart¬ 
ment of Trade does no more than to 
“advise" British businessmen to ig¬ 
nore the boycott but will not 
legislate against it. Those seeking 
the department's advice are told, 
for example that the Arab boycott 


Natlv Polity and PUnnlrg Consultants 


14 BuBienai Street. 

93229 Jerusalem. Tel. 02-890664 


Natlv Consultants wa9 founded by 
Michael Weil, an English born 
economist and planner, and 
Annette Hochstain. an American 
trained policy analyst and urbanist, 
to provide professional services in 
the promotion of industrial, tourism 
and urban development: 

—fe e sib II itv studies 
—market research 
—investment promotion 
—information searches 
—polioy analysis 
—public administration 
— programme monitoring and 
evaluation 

—long and short term planning 
—budgeting and pricing 
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BOOKS 

Largest selection of 
British books 

* Gift books for every 
occasion 

* Art books 

* Reference books 

* Paperbacks 

available at 


ISteimatzky’s 
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British Week at the Hamashbir Lazarchan chain — ok opportunity for English 
firms to sell their products throughout Israel. (Ddvid Rubinger) 


does not prevent any trade with 
Israel. “British companies are 
therefore boycotted because they 
export goods lo Israel or enter into 
agency arrangements with Israeli 
firms in respect of sales to Israel. A 
number of British companies trade 
successfully with both the Arab 
slates and Israel.” 

The department is aware that 
there is a great deal of ignorance 
about the boycott and does its best 
to explain the true situation and 
remove unnecessary fears. It 
believes that it is able lo convince 
most British businessmen who come 
to it for advice that they can trade 
with Israel without fear of being 
placed on any boycott list. 

Department of Trade officials 


make it clear that they dislike the 
boycott intensely — not only the 
Arab boycott of Israel but trade 
restrictions of any kind in any 
country. "We’d rather let the 
businessman get on with the job of 
doing business,” was how one of¬ 
ficial put it. But I was also told, in a 
frank admission that despite all the 
efforts of the Department, it was 
probably true that there were mnny 
cases where British businessmen 
were not trading with Israel because 
they believed that this would cause 
them trouble with Arab customers. 
The fear still exists, but the Depart¬ 
ment is trying lo reduce it and 
believes that it has succeeded to 
some extent in the last two or three 
years. 




Why buy the whole cake whon all you ^ 
want is a slice? That's what Time Sharing 
is all about. It's the chance to purchase 
just the amount of time you want a holi¬ 
day home for — sharing the price with 
other owners - thereby paying a fraction 
of the cost. And in Israel, Time Share 
prices are still lower than comparable 
resorts abroad - a week per year for the 
rest of your life starts at $2700. You 
can even exchange your holiday in 250 
resorts worldwide. There's no better place 
to Time Share than Eilat, Israel's desert 
Riviera, with its year-round sun and 
exotic excitement. The Eilat Club Hotel 
Holiday Village has it all - beautifully 
furnished villas, fine restaurants, night¬ 
clubs, sophisticated travellers ... every¬ 
thing you could possibly want in a 
vacation at a price you can't afford not 
Lto afford. a 
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Call Now! 
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/ TEL AVIV, 18, RIVAL ST. 67778 
| Tel: (03) 331251, 

! JERUSALEM, 33 KING GEORGE ST 94261 
J (02)234934 

! EILAT NEW TOURISM CENTER 
\ Tel: (059) 72905, (059) 74919 


NAME_ 

ADDRESS- 

CITY_ 

COUNTRY 
ZIP_ 



C.T.S. — CHEMICAL & TECHNICAL SUPPLIES LTD. 

IS PROUD TO BE A LINK 

In the ever-strengthening trade cooperation in 
fields of pharmaceuticals, chemicals, medical, 
technical and educational supplies and equip¬ 
ment between 

BRITAIN & ISRAEL 

P.O.B. 10, TEL AVIV 61000, ISRAEL 


ISRAEL'S LEADIN.G REAL ESTATE 
AGENTS 

FOR BOTH.HOLIDAY HOMES 
AND PROPERTY INVESTMENT. 


"INTER ISRAEL" REAL E8TATE AGENCY LTD. 

ROOMS 704-703-706. EL-AL BUILDING. 

32 ben-Yehuda st.. tel aviv 83 bob . 

TEL 03-284141 _ ' 


X\ Borchard Lines Ltd. — London 

Israel Ageiit: Lucy, Borchard Shipping Ltd 




TEL AVIV 

29 Yavnsh St 
P.O.B. 1847 
B101B 

Tlx. 33813; • , 


HAIFA 

. 64 He'etzmeut Rtf- 
. P/O.B. 1462. 

1.31014 -iV. 


ashdod , . 

Rear port area' 

..PrtillMn N. 6 A 

: P.O.Box 4067 -^77120 
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* Leitz * Rolls! * Bolex * Minox 

* Linhof * Arrlflex * Paterion * 
Photographic Scientific Supplies 

* TV & Motion Picture Cameras 

* Ilford Ciba Photo & Scientific 
Materials , 

Sole Agents: . 

A. BERNER A SON8 LTD. 

16 Rothschild Blvd.,T.A. " 
Tel.: 053421,659789 


BritainDelivers -^-r ..■ 

; , BEL-GAR LTDi. - 
■ Represents arid! Distributes ' 
(since 1967) V 
Industrial, medical, and.aclbhtific In¬ 
struments, supplies, and equipment • 
We are seeking' new connections end 
representatives Tor Import-export in' 
sclent!(lo. and other fields. Including 
raw material®, and for International 
. (tadeTs;; : ■> ■ yj? 

Also'.sfieklng active dr silent oartnari 
BeMjljr Ltd. 

i <• , PlO.B- 3413, . 

,..l Jerusalem, Israel 


WHY368 
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ACCOUNTS 
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SHERATON-. 


; They came from iheHllton/Dan. . Whatever the reason, they made 
Plaza, Diplomat and.Rarpada. ", the right choice and keep on 

Becausp of Gold Carpet Sendee- comino back. 

Sheraton's Hotal-wllhlfi -a- hotpl Discover for ydurself what so 

!designed especially fqc . . many know..Come and visit thi? 

' business > . •' Tal AvhtSlieralon Hotel Just 

«... Itn* RMM,»'antE n —.| . coll 286 222 ahdask for Sunny 
- 4<ln ® i' ' .'.or Caroline;They'll show you 

‘hat tho Tel Aviv Sheraton Hotel 

; « 

telex ehd message eervjco.'—, pnd j (Su' 

24-hogr Room Service.;. - , .'■j j \ vT QhJ Js 

...and we're aure.thet our ‘ .• . : [5j >•:" 

•• attentive staff was a meior'*; ? . V 
‘. j factor. J;.,. . [,;' ;i 










































Fares for rail touring 

in Great Britain 
during the winter season, 




Britrail Pass (Prices in $ U.S.) 


2nd class 
Adult 

Youth (14-25) 
1st class 
Adult 


2nd class 
Adult 

Youth <14-251 
I st class 
Adult 


8 days 

1 5 days 

22 days 

1 month 

$110 

£162 

$208 

£244 

$ 95 

$142 

$178 

$206 

$148 

$208 

$260 

£296 

(Prices in $ U.S.) 




8 days 

15 days 

22 days 

1 month 

$160 

$212 

$258 

$294 

$145 

S192 

$228 

$256 

S198 

$258 

$310 

$346 









Brit Express Pass (Prices in £ Pounds Sterling) 


5 days 
Adult 

Student 04-26} 

1 0 days 
Adult 

Student 114-26) 


Technological transfer 

Joseph Morgenstern finds a good 
example of scientific cooperation. 


Go As You Please Pass (Prices in £ Pounds Sterling) 

Adult Child under 16 yeaFS old C lAITR ITH 

3 days £ 8 £2 50 C.W.I.lt. LIU. 

j 1 avi £!? f* 50 European Wholesale 

ays Tour Representatives 

For further details please contact your travel aqent. 



IN THE field or technology, the 
inter-action between Great Britain 
and Israel has primarily come in the 
form of trade between the two 
countries. Israel imports a number 
of highly sophisticated products in 
the fields of electronics, electricity 
production and other areas oT 
technology. On the other hand. Bri¬ 
tain has found Israel n reliable sup¬ 
plier in such areas as medical 
electronics. In spile of the fact that 
the UK produces computerized 
lomografs it has had occasion to 
buy an Israeli produced scanner. 
Medical monitoring equipment 
used in intensive units are also im¬ 
ported there in addition to many 


other technical products. 

Life Science Research Israel, ac¬ 
cording to the British Embassy in 
Tel Aviv, is the best example of 
science technology transfer and 
cooperative work between the two 
countries. Life Science Research 
Israel, formed jointly by Life 
Science Research, of Stock England 
and the Israel Institute of Biological 
Research, a governmental institu¬ 
tion, is a contract research 
organization specializing in the 
safely evaluation of materials 
produced by the pharmaceutical, 
chemical, food feedstuffs and allied 
industries. The English parent com¬ 
pany employs some 500 people, of 


When in Israel 

you can enjoy the advantages of 
a familiar 




In some 70 spots throughout Israel you 
can benefit from a unique combination 
between the advantages of a local bank 
and international banking experience, 
Barclays Discount Bank specializes in 
services to the non-resident, such as 
investments and stock exchange 
securities, as well as speciality finance 
of import and export. These are only a 
few of the advantages available at 
Barclays Discount Bank. There must be 
something we can do for you while 
you're in Israel. You can bank on it. 
Come in and see us soon. 

More possibilities- 
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which nearly 100 are highly 
qualified scientists. 

"We. provide a similar type of 
safety evaluation as the Food and 
Drugs Administration or the En¬ 
vironmental Protection Agency in 
the United States,” explains Dr. Zvi 
Paster, managing director of the 
local company. A pharmacology 
specialist, Dr. Paster served for 
three years as the deputy director of 
the Israel Institute of Biological 
Research. Today he heads a team of 
25 workers, of which five are senior 
scientists and the rest are techni¬ 
cians and specialists. 

LSRI specializes in toxicology, 
which is best defined as the science 
of safety evaluation or more 
specifically as the science-of finding 
out what effect an agent, usually 
chemical, has on a living organism. 
Studies are made to find out what 
happens when a chemical is in¬ 
gested, inhaled, spilled on the skin 
or when it gets into the eyes. It also 
tries to find out what happens when 
an organism Is exposed either in 
large amounts over a short period of 
time or to relatively small amounts 
over a lengthy period of time. The 
organisms used in these studies are 
animals such as mice, rats, rabbits, 
dogs and occasionally monkeys. 

LSRI has come to fill the gap in 
Israel where up to the company’s 
formation there did not exist a 
laboratory engaged in comprehen¬ 
sive toxicological testing for the 
purpose of safety evaluation. 

"Perhaps our greatest contribu¬ 
tion will be in the field of enhancing 
Israeli exports,” suggests Dr. 
Paster. His conclusion is supported 
by Israeli Council for Research and 
Development which in a recent 
study concluded that "the establish¬ 
ment of a research foundation for 
pharmacology and toxicology 
would strengthen the industrial 
research capabilities and would 
improve the efficacy and safety of 
Israeli produced drugs, which 
would in turn facilitate export." 

"Reports issued by us on a given 
product are used by potential im¬ 
porters of Israeli products in mak¬ 
ing their evaluations." explains Dr. 
Paster. 

LSRl's concept is to fill the gap jn 
toxicology, currently existing in 
Israel. Concurrently, the company 
hopes to give assistance to the 
overall research and development 
efforts of Israel's highly 
sophisticated chemical industries. It 
is further hoped that its work will 
assist the natipnal health authorities 
to monitor toxicological as well as 
environmental chemical hazards. 

Dr. Paster initially sees that the 
Israeli chemistry industry provides 
the greatest potential for his com¬ 
pany’s services. The total battery of 
tests provided by LSRI is valued at 
approximately 5200,000. The cost of 
the tests will very much vary, 
depending on whether the studies 
are of a long or short term nature. 
Sometimes these tests may extend 
over a period of two years or more. 

The company has just recently 
ended its first six months of activity 
and judging from the response it 
should have a (good future. Dr. 
Pastpr has targeted income for 1982 
should reach a figure of Sim. The 
company is very much capital, 
equipment intensive as approx¬ 
imately £200,000 has been invested 
in various laboratory and research 
equipment. The equivalent of IS6m, 

• has been invested in the 800 sq.ni.c 
building facility in NeS Ziona which 
is located on the grounds*. of the I 
Israel Institute ,pf.<BioIoiical.- 
Research. , ^ 

users of LSRI spryfce*. 


Creativity. The breath of the innovator, the Inventor, tire chcrc ocraphor. 
' I he inspired dynamism that helps a dancer glide through the air. 

/ Creativity changes worlds. Produces momentum 

Enhances the quality of life. 

Wo, for our part, have developed creativity with money. 

Wo use il to servo you better. 

To provldo you with now hnanc.al services. 

To help you take the right stops. 

Creative banking. 

Your privilege, and Discount Banx.'^. 
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|>1 ISRAEL DISCOUNT DANK 

U.S.A:ISnAi:L DISCOUN1 HANKOr NkWNpRK. 

Maili Olfir.o: &11 fillh Avenue, New York, I el I..W) . 
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Vulcan Foundries Ltd., 

P.O.B. 624, Haifa 

Tel. 04-721302 Telex — 4B130{VCAST) 

We produces — , . r . y 

Iron Castings — Steel Castings 
; - /Stainless Steel Castings 
Armour Steel Castings — 

l ' Vu* ' ___-•J nltlinni, .. ’ 
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* L.E1M AN-SCHLUSSEL Ltd. 

* SOLE IMPORTERS 8 DISTRIBUTORS 

* FOR CHOCOLATES & CONFECTIONERY 

1 MARS* WRIGLEY'S. * CALLARD & BOWSER*; 
J BARKER & DOBSON* BELMOR AND OTHERS*; 
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I1 ; YOU'VH seen British theatre 
troupes acting in Israel, heart' 
British singers here or visited one ol 
the several British art exhibits held 
in recent years at local museuiii%. 
you’ve benefited from services 
provided hy the British Cinuicil. u 
nonprolit organ i.Mtiou established 
hv royal charier in 1930 to foster 
British cultural relations overseas. 
The British C ouncil opened its 
doors here in 1943, closed briefly 
and lias been in operation con¬ 
tinually since |9.|f». 

Chris Horton, the representative 
who runs the British Council oft ice 
here, said he and his orgum zillion 
define culture very broadly. “I don’t 
cure whether I’m bringing an expert 
to study Israeli sewage disposal, or 
bringing a theatre group like Shared 
Experience to put on ‘The 
Merchant of Venice*. 1 see culture 
as the product of u human system." 

A geophysicist by training. 
Horton works primarily on fostering 
the interchange of persons and 
ideas in science and technology. 
For example, researchers at the 
Tcehnion working on 
r.tdiodiagnosis (whole body scan¬ 
ning techniques) have exchanged 
visits with colleagues doing similar 


jm, 

Whether in the field of science or arts, the 
British Council fosters the exchange of ideas 
and people, Lea Levavi learns. 


work at the Newcastle General 
Hospital. Research going on at 
Israel's Vnleani Institute on citrus 
growing is aiding and getting aid 
from, similar re search in England 
on growing tipples and pairs. 

“Tire situation in Israel is an un¬ 
usual one for us," Mr. Horton said, 
"because Israel's scientific com¬ 
munity is of inlcrmUiumil runk in 
many fields and has excellent inter¬ 
national contacts. Our job is to see 
thnl British science is known in 
Israel and to facilitate exchange 
visits." 

The Council, which spends about 
£500.000 annually to run its offices 
and libraries here, only has about 
£80.000 to spend on exchange visits. 

For that reason, the Council 
wants the relationship to be 
reciprocal and expects Israel to pay 
the fare for Israelis sent on visits to 





Get more out of your holiday 
this year with a hired car from 
interRent.With our special 
rates a sparkling, bright 
holiday car is cheaper than 
you may think! 

Economical InterRent cars - 
they seem to run on sunshine! 
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Britain. These exchanges aren't 
limited to the natural sciences and 
technology. A lop nulionitl athletics 
coach from Britain recently offered 
courses to gym teachers lit the 
Wingate institute, and the director 
of a theatre workshop in the Upper 
Galilee will soon be visiting Ilriiuin 
to study community ihcutrc experi¬ 
ments there. 

The interchange of people is ulsu 
an importunt component of the 
Council's work in promoting the 
Leaching of English as a foreign 
language. Experts from Britain 
come here to offer courses to 
teacher trainers and to teachers, 
and young teacher trainers from 
Israel visit Briluin to study there. 
The Council also maintains an 
English (euching centre at its head¬ 
quarters in Tel Aviv (140 Hnynrkon 
St.) where teachers eun borrow 
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A British Council sponsored project — the visit of Steven Berkoff. Linda 
Marlowe and the London Theatre Group in Hamlet, part of the Jerusalem Spring 
Festival. IW0. 


books and tapes for use in the class¬ 
room or for self-study or the latest 
teaching methods. 

Unlike the exchange program¬ 
mes; the Council’s work in the arts 
lends to be one-way, with British 
performers visiting Israel. (Visits by 
Israeli performers to Britain are the 
province of Israeli government 


agencies.) Kevin Allen, a musician 
who serves as Chris Horton’s 
deputy and is primarily responsible 
for the Council's fine arts program¬ 
me here, said Israelis are particular¬ 
ly interested in British theatre and 
much effort has been expended in 
this direction. He listed a large 
number of groups which have come 
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and the next ... and the next ... 

in your own apartment in 


THE KNESSETTOV 
APARTMENT HOT 


Now under construction in a quiet 
residential area easily accessible to 
the city centre 

Own a professionally decorated fully 
furnished and equipped apartment. 

Enjoy the facilities provided by a 
reyutar hotel- 

Expert managemem 

Service facilities 

Kosher restaurants 

Pool £■ tennis court... and more 

Stay as long as you like and earn an 
income in your absence. 


A warm Shalom each time you return 
to your home away from home. 

Thirty apartments now on sale. 

If you wish to know more about this 
unique opportunity available in 
Jerusalem, come and talk to us.. 

For an appointment call Brenda or 
Merle; pager No. 1407. TEL. 02 - . 
532131.03-248117 
or write for our full colour brochure 
Eilon Brothers Hotels Ltd. 

2nd floor, Jerusalem Tower 
34 Ben Yehuda Street, Jerusalem 
Tel. 02-221195.227231 
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hereto perform Shakespeare, as 
well & one.-man shows covering 
everything from serious dramatic 
readings 1 to a new interpretation of 
Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde. 

,f Music is a field in which Israelis 
largely serve themselves," he said. 
“But we have some interesting 
things to offer: Alexander Goehr 
was here recently, as was a group of 
singers, the Scholars. Another sing¬ 
ing group, the London Symphoniel- 
ta Voices, specializing primarily in 
contemporary music, is scheduled 
to visit soon." 

In the visual arts, the Council 
organized "Israel Observed," an ex¬ 
hibition which resulted from a visit 
to Israel by 10 British artists who 
painted their impressions or the 
country. An exhibit of British con¬ 
temporary drawings, shown at the 
Tel Aviv Museum last year, was also 
organized by the Council. Later this 
year, the Council is bringing an ex¬ 
hibit by Paolozzi to the Haifa 
museum. 

The Council’s two libraries (one 
at the Tel Aviv headquarters and 
the other in the Terra Sancta 
building in Jerusalem) have 3.500 


subscribers who (for a fee of IS50 a 
‘year) may borrow up to four books 
at any one time. The libraries have a 
total collection of over 20,000 
volumes each, primarily fiction with 
some nonfiction about British life 
and history. British Council 
statistics show that Israelis borrow 
more books ouLof the libraries per 
capita than subscribers in any 
other country, according to Allen. 
“We just wish there were more sub¬ 
scribers to do it. Of course, the 
more members we have, the lower 
our costs would be.” The libraries 
are also developing eussette nnd 
video casstetle collections. There is 
also a film Horary with 2.000 
documentary films which are lent 
(nbout 14,000 louns a year) to in¬ 
stitutions such as schools, univer¬ 
sities or kibbutzim. 

The Council offers in formal ion to 
students interested in studying in 
Britain, but the only financial aid 
available is a prestigious postdoc¬ 
toral scholarship (ail expenses paid 
for a year's study in London) whose 
recipients are chosen by a com- 
. bined board of British Council of¬ 
ficers and Israeli experts. Last year, 


there were 130applicants for eight 
awards. 

“We have a small hall here in Tel 
Aviv where we show feature films 
once a month," Horton said, "but 
we can only accommodate 80 peo¬ 
ple and there are always more who 
want to come." 

The Council works partly to de¬ 
mand and partly from its own in¬ 
itiative, he said. *Td like to think 
that anyone who approaches us lor 
information gels the best answer we 
can possibly give. If the question is 
outside our area, we'll refer the 
person to the proper British agency. 
IT a scientist wants in for in at ion 
about British research in his field, 
or if a student wants to know ahuul 
study opportunities in Britain, we 
lmvc a telex machine and can get 
any information we don't have front 
our headquarters in London." 

THE COUNCIL had four exhibits 
at the Inst Jerusalem Book lair and 
two visiting groups of performers at 
the Jerusalem Spring Festival. Plans 
are underway for British participa¬ 
tion in next years Israel Festival and 
Tel Aviv Festival. 
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The Neptune 
Eilat rm_ 


The sun-drenched sands of the 
Mediterranean at Herzlia-on-Sea 

the museums, shops and fun 
of Tel Aviv 

the ancient beauty 
if Tiberias on the Sea of Galilee 

the picturesque charm 
Of the artists colony at Sated 

the Caribbean mood 
of Eilat on the Red Sea 
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we cover Israel in one 

beautiful package 


The Rimon Inn 

SafedUriir, 


The Galei Kinnereth 
Tiberias 


• DEVELOPMENT LOANS: 

• COMPLEMENTARY LOANS: 

• OVERSEAS LINES OF CREDIT: 

• LOANS FOR CONVERSION OF 
PRODUCTION FOR EXPORTS: 

• LOANS FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT: 

• LEASING OF MACHINERY AND EOUIPMENT: 

• EQUITY PARTICIPATION AND FINANCING 
BY THE BANK'S SUBSIDIARY 

AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES: 


THE BANK'S PROFESSIONAL STAFF IS ALWAYS AT YOUR SERVICE 


WHEN YOU NEED GOLD AND SILVER 
JEWELLERY AND JEWELLERS' FINDINGS 
WITH AND WITHOUT . 
PRECIOUS STONES AND DIAMONDS 


SEE US 


Ne'eman Industries Ltd. 


P.O.B. 7331 

91072 Jerusfllenri, Israel, - 
Telephone: 02-714415, 714040 
• Telex: 26387 NEJWL IL 
. Cable Address: "NEJEWL" 
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THE ZIM Israel Navigation com¬ 
pany, Israel's national shipping 
firm, has been connected with Bri¬ 
tain almost from the day of its 
founding in 1945. Zim bought its 
first ship in Britain, the Straits 
Steamship company’s little pas¬ 
senger liner, s.s. Kedah in 1946. 
After she was rebuilt to provide 
more berths and renamed into the 
Hebrew “Kcdmah," the blue and 
white colours, forerunner, of the 
Israel flag, were hoisted on her, 
alongside the Union Jack, under 
which she sailed until the Slate of 
rsrael was established. 

Since 1948, Zim freighters hnvc 
hcen regular callers in British ports. 
The service to Britain wns one of 
thf first of the company’s cargo 
operations, and during the years 
Zim also ordered many ships in 






Israel's national shipping firm has been a 'faithful servant' of 
trade between this country and the U.K., writes Ya'acov Friedler. 
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Fd.r Mayor Toddy Kollok introducing her sard "Jo-in does moio than 

ariyone for Jerusalem 

Joan — Don t believe it’’ 

Believe it or not... whon you hear you will agreo 

JOURNEY TO JERUSALEM 

is a piece of exquisite reporting’’ 
and the other side of the tape .. 


CHRISTMAS IN BETHLEHEM 

H‘„v hi,? >nln hisluiy will. \rsr.nn.il 


60 minutes of entertainment that make an ideal Christmas gift. 
0nlyS5 {or equivalent in any currency) from the Jerusalem Post. 

Producer: 

Rev. J. McWhirter. Tel. {Jerusalem! 271811, Telex 26182. 

To: The Jerusalem Post. P.O.B. 81, Jerusalem. 91000, Israel 
Pteasa send me Joan McWhlrter's cassette tapo "Journey to • 
Jerusalem" at USSB (sea mail) plus USS2 (airmail). 

My dimpiri for_ i& enclosed 
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PRODUCE OF ISRAEL 

ISRAEL'S LEADING EXPORTER 
OF FRESH PRODUCE: 
FRUIT, VEGETABLES, 

CUT FLOWERS 

IS NOW ALSO PROMOTING 
THE FOLLOWING ITEMS: 


ADDRESS 


POULTRY: 

FISH 

(FRESH & 
FROZEN). 

FROZEN: 


GENERAL 

PRODUCTS: 

DAIRY 

PRODUCTS: 

LIVESTOCK: 

BIO ORGANIC 
PRODUCTS 


GOOSE LIVER. MEATS. EGGS. ETC. 

CARP. SILVER 
CARP. TILAPIA. 

SHRIMPS 

POTATO CROQUETTES. 

AVOCADO DIP. FROZEN CORN. ETC. 

HONEY. WINES. 

POPCORN. OLIVES. SPICES 

HARD AND SOFT CHEESES 
EUTTER. MILK, etc 

DAIRY CATTLE. SHEEP AND GOATS 


STATE. 


THINKING OF BUYING OR RENTING 
a home in Netanya? 

Consult AKIVA 


REGULAR SHIPMENTS BY SEA AND AIR 
TO EUROPE AND USA 

ENQUIRIES INVITED:* 

AGREXCO AGRICULTURAL EXPORT CO LTD 
20 HAARBAA ST POB 71G3. TEL AVIV. ISRAEL 
TEL 264204 TELEX TV 3-41714 

UK OFFICE: 

AGREXCO LTD 

04 WANDSWORTH RD . LONDON SW8. ENGLAND 
TEL 7208622/8627 TELEX 915433 — 915408 


Who has a wide *angg to offer. 


Akiva Szendroi 
7 Herzl Si. 

Netanya 

PA fit; THIRTY-TWO 


Tel. (063) 24657 
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British yards, and the expertise 

I gained by Israelis in the British 
| merchant marine and the Royal 

Navy before Israel was established, 
played an important part-in 
providing the professional 
backbone for the company's ships. 

Today, Zim is one of the few lines 
that still runs conventional ships, in 
addition to modern specialized 
freighters on the Israel-Britain 
. route, the manager of the com- 
| pany’s Europe and Mediterranean 
Services, Edni Simkin, told The 
Jerusalem Post. The five M conven¬ 
tion als” which can more easily car¬ 
ry such cargoes as iron and steel, 
timber and certain types of 

II machinery (they load British steel 
L> and Iron at Swansea) serve British 
U and continental ports. During 

Israel’s citrus export season, from 
—« October to May, they take citrus 
frdlt to Britain as the main com¬ 
modity. 

With its specialized freighters 
Zim is the leading member on the 
■U.K.-Israel-U.K, shipping con¬ 
ference together with the British 
shipping companies Manchester 
Lines, Prince Lines, Ellerman City 
Line and P & O. Zim also operates 
two joint container services with 
British companies. The Combine 
Container Service (C.C.S.) with 
Prince and Ellerman which operates 
through the port of London for the 
East Coast, with four ships, two of 
each flug. The Joint Container Ser¬ 
vice with Ellerman and P & O, 
operates with one British and one 
Israeli ship from Liverpool on the 
West Coast. 

The Zim lines have been and con¬ 
tinue to be a “faithful servant” of 
the bilateral trnde between the two 
countries, with special emphasis on 
assisting Israeli exporters tu get 
their goods to Britain in the most ef¬ 
ficient and cheapest manner possi¬ 
ble, Simkin notes. Last year for in¬ 
stance Zim "helped” exporters of 
citrus fruit juice and products to 
stand up to the very stiff competi¬ 
tion from Brazilian suppliers “os we 
feel in duty bound to be of as¬ 
sistance to our exporters to gel over 
hard times." 

Another boost are the 
refrigerated containers Zim has in¬ 
troduced to ship perishable citrus 
and farming products to Britain. To 
assist the large plywood exports to 
Britain, Zim developed special 
"flats" containers, built at Kibbutz 
Netzer Sereni, which assure the 
goods' arrival without damage 
because they greatly facilitate 
loading and discharging. 

From the U.K. Zim carries to 
Israel iron, steel, machinery and in¬ 
dustrial goods, chemicals and a 
great vuriety or general cargo, while 
the main commodities from Israel 
arc citrus fruit and products, can¬ 
ned foods, farm produce, textiles 
and plywood. 

Shipping costs make up from 
eight to 15 per cent of the supplied 
price of the products and whet} 
times are hard "the manufacturers 
press us and we must be flexible t<5 
compete and keep the goods on the 
market," Simkin sighs. During the 
past year, Israeli imports from Bri¬ 
tain declined because or the high 
price or sterling, but this has helped 
Israeli exports to Britain, which 
remained steady despite the British 
recession, Zim is now working on 
increasing its share of Israeli citrus ’ 
fruit exports to Britain... 

, IN HARb times as well as good, 
“we’ll be serving the trade, adapting 
to changes and innovating," with 
Hying colours, Simkin promised. 
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Unbroken tradition 


FOR SEVERAL DECADES cargo 
vessels belonging to B orchard Lines 
have plied between Israel and Great 
Britain. The independent firm is 
proud of its unbroken tradition. 

The fate of the firm has been 
closely linked to Israel’s own 
economic and political ups and 
downs. During times of crisis for 
Israel, Borchard Lines carried on a 
full and continuous service. In the 
stormy times of war in 1956, 1967, 
1973, when other foreign lines stop¬ 
ped sailing at Israeli ports, 


Borchard Lines, motto was: 
Business as usual — despite all 
risks. This earned respect, and the 
many new customers then acquired 
afterwards remained faithful to the 
firm. 

Importers and exporters in Israel 
and England know Borchard Lines 
means regular services. The com¬ 
pany carries all kinds of com¬ 
modities excluding liquids. Today 
they provide a full container service 
with a sailing every 10 days between 
London (Tilbury) and Ashdod and 
Haifa. The U.K.-Israel service is 


carried out by five modern vessels, 
calling at Rotterdam and Antwerp 
as well. Independently Trieste and 
Ravenna to and from Israel are 
served every 14 days. Also provided 
are calls to Limmasot, Piraeus and 
Salerno. 

THEIR Israel agents are Lucy 
Borchard Shipping Ltd. with offices 
in Tel Aviv, Ashdod and Haifa. 

Borchard Lines with their long 
tradition of independence and 
dynamic service are proud of their 
special link with Israel. 
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LONDON IS ■ ■ ■ 

EVERYTHING YOU WANT IN A CITY AND LOTS OF IT’S FREE. 


ART GALLERIES AND MUSEUMS FOR FREE 

THE CHANGING OF THE GUARD AND BEEFEATERS AT THE 

TOWER 

FIVE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRAS, TWO OPERA HOUSES. DOZENS 
OF DISCOS. 



f \I haven't got time 
to tell you on the 


phone all that's 
happening... 
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LONDON IS ■ ■ ■ 

RED BUSES. TUBES AND GO-AS-YOU-PLEASE PASSES THAT LET 
YOU SEE A LOT OF LONDON FOR VERY LITTLE 
STREET MARKETS WHERE EVERYTHING’S FOR SALE 


LONDON IS .. 

THAT CHARGE AS LITTLE AS 

CENTURlES R OLD INNSWHERE SUBSTANTIAL PUB LUNCHES ARE 
ONLY ABOUT £1.50 


LONDON IS. .. 

ENOUGH SIGHTS TO KEEP YOUR CAMERA SNAPPING ALL DAY, 
EVERY DAY 

HALF-PRICE SAME DAY THEATRE TICKETS AT THE LEICESTER 
SQUARE BOOTH AND PEOPLE WHO ARE REALLY PLEASED TO 
HAVE YOU WITH THEM 





LONDON IS... the place to be. 

Send for information on London and Britain. Ifs yours for the asking from: 


B.T.A. ’ 

^P.O.Box 20094. 

Tel Aviv 61200 

Please tell me more about Britain, 


Address 1 




Sure, your friends and relatives in other countries read about | 
Israel in the headlines of their local papers. But where can 
they go when they want to know how Israelis see the rapidly i 
changing world? 


You can give them the whole story by treating them to The 
Jerusalem Post International Edition. For the price of a 15- 
minute phone call to London, your gift of a subscription to The 
Jerusalem Post International Edition can keep them in touch 
with Israel, with news written by the people who live it. A full 
year's subscription {52 issues) costs only El9.25 

Fill out the form below and send it. with your cheque, to: : 

THE JERUSALEM POST INTERNATIONAL EDITION 
P.O.B. 81, 91000 Jerusalem 
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for the best service 
to Israel 

* Competitive door to door quotes 

* FCL and LCL quotes 

* Specialised Personal Effects Clearance 

* Export Packing Undertaken 

* Quick delivery, prompt documentation 

* Fully monitored service 

* Albany Freight Offices in Israel 

* Full Import Facilities 



Albany House 

73/79 Station Road 

West Drayton Middlesex 

Tel: West Drayton 45811 Telex: 263720 

And Tel-Aviv, Haifa, Ashdod and Lod. 
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‘A solid marriage’ 

Galina Vromen talks to Michael Pike, 
commercial counsellor at the British embassy. 



(SRAEU-Brilish trade relations arc 
like a solid middle-age marriage 
that has reached an even keel of 
mutual respect after an initially une¬ 
qual beginning. 

While these are not the words' 
Michael Pike, commercial coun¬ 
sellor at the British embassy here, 
chose lo describe the tenor of 
hi lateral trade, lie spoke of a 
steadily growing and increasingly 
.sophisticated trade relation that has 
been established between the two 
countries. 

•’When I talk lo British 
businessmen. 1 make it a point to 
tell them that Israel is u 
sophisticated, high technology 
market that must he handled like 
the West European or U.S. market, 
where quality will be very important 
and competition tough." Pike told 
The Jerusalem Post. 

Five embassy staff members work 
in commercial relations with Israel, 
keeping British businessmen in¬ 
formed of opportunities, report¬ 
ing to the British government on 
the economic climate here, and 


assessing the potential Israel market 
for British goods. 

Coal and coni conversion equip¬ 
ment tops the list of imports the 
British believe .will find a ready 
Israeli market. Pike noted. 

Britain has minimum 300-year 
supply of coal and “We want rela¬ 
tions in this Tick! lo grow with 
Israel." Pike said. 

“At the moment, we're par¬ 
ticularly interested in marketing 
systems to transfer fuel systems 
from oil lo coal, especially for fac¬ 
tories. We have a lot of experience 
in this field." Pike said. 

Britain has concluded a major 
agreement to provide the new 
lladera power plant with coal, and 
expects eventually to sell bulk- 
carrier ships for the fuel transfer to 
Israel. 

Industrial and transport equip¬ 
ment have made up the bulk of 
British trade to Israel, mid they are 
likely to continue capturing a 
prominent place in the local 
market. 

Brilian has been plying u 


Rocks into gems 

Phyllis Glazer learns the language of diamonds. 



THK 1)1. ItEKRS diamond concern in 
l.ondmi supplies the vast majority of 
roughs (unpolished diamonds) used by 
(he Israeli dtamond Industry. Recen¬ 
tly , in keeping with the recession con¬ 
ditions in the diamond industry here, 
l)c Beers has adjusted its bi-iuonihly 
sales mi that the roughs nro more in 
keeping with the quality required by 
the Israeli industry. 

“WHI-.N Moses promised the 
Children of Israel a land Mowing 
with milk and honey, lillle did he 
kmm ii would someday he Mowing 
with diamonds!" the narrator 
muses, al the start nr the jjuriio- 
visual programme al the Netunyu 
Diamond Centre. 

The NDC claims to be the largest 
place in Israel lo purchase set and 
unset diamonds. (I aims at making 


the purchase both a pleasure and a 
learning experience. 

Entrance to the Centre is possible 
by appointment only, and free 
transportation is available by calling 
their office al the Tel Aviv Plaza 
lintel 03-299555 or in Netunyu, 052- 
34624. After arrival and refresh¬ 
ment. visitors arc invited to see the 
audio-visual programme, which 
traces the history of diamonds 
around the world. 

"Colour, clarity, cut and curat 
weight all affect (lie cost of the 
finished diamond." the film explains 
— in either English. French, 
Japanese, Italian, Spanish, Russian 
or Rumuniun (which gives some 
idea of the spectrum of the NDC's 
200.000 visitors every year). The 
presentation goes on to explain haw 
the diamond makes its way from the 
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sophisticated conveyer belt system 
in Israel that it hopes to sell for the 
transfer of potash from the Dead 
Sea to a link-up point with the 
national railroad system. 

The British also are eager lo sell 
their Lcyland buses and bus chasis 
to Egged bus cooperative. 

And. they are planning lo in¬ 
troduce a new car on to the Israeli 
market: the Mini Metro, Leyland's 
fuel-efficient medium-small car that 
Pike said hus won a reputation for 
requiring little servicing. 

Britain's extensive trade plans 
with Israel indicate thut the former 
Mandate power considers Israel a 
vnluable market for technology ad¬ 
vanced goods. 

A large part of maintaining lies in 
top order falls on Pike’s shoulders. 
A three-year veteran of the embassy 
here, he became commercial coun¬ 
sellor almost a year ugo. 

Asked what he likes Hbout his 
latest post, he found the answer 
easy: “If you play u part in the even¬ 
tual signing of a contract, it's very 
satisfying, speaking as u diplomat, 
to see visible results that are 
beneficial lo both countries." 

Pike said he was impressed by the 
sophisticated notions Israel has in 
terms of its import demands and its 
ability lo deliver high-quality ex¬ 
ports. 

Much of Pike's work, and that of 
his staff, involves passing on infor¬ 
mation about Israel lo British 
businessmen. He lectures in Britain 
to exporters interested in the Israeli 
markot, keeps his countrymen in¬ 
formed of legal changes affecting 
trade, directs British businessmen 
towards appropriate agents here, 
and provides local businessmen 
with information on British 
products. 

"Israel hus an extremely modern 
and persuasive image with us," Pike 
said. 

With about SlOtim. in total 
bilateral trade, the figures speak for 
themselves. • 





diamond mines of South Africa — 
via DeBers in London — to the 
NDC and to you. 

Diamonds require an extensive 
amount of work lo turn them from 
raw rocks into desirable gems. NDC 
provides a lour so that visitors can 
fully understand the process. The 
process requires a tremendous 
amount of precision. The men work 
in, an assembly line process, eacji 
man learning how to- cut a group of 
facets. The average,aiamond takes a 
week to polish. / 

When completed, the diamond is 
wrapped and shipped off to Ger¬ 
many, Belgium, France, or the U.S. 
to receive an international quality 
curtificate/appraisai. Some are also 
certified on .the premises by a hus¬ 
band an.d wife gemologisl tcum 
from the U.S. “That way," accor¬ 
ding to the management. “die 
tourist can feel assured that he has a 
certificate from his own country, if 
he so desires, and he feels confident 
that he knows exactly whut he is 
buying. 

“We encourage tourists to un¬ 
derstand as much as possible about 
the diamonds before they purchase 
them either loose for investments or 
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RBI Financial Trust Limited 

(a wholly owned subsidiary of The First International Bank of Israel Ltd) 
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in jewelry," Avi Tuub, general 
nuger, emphasizes. "Americans 
aerally go for size, and' medium 
rity. Germans go for the smaller 
carat size and superb clarity, "Hie 
ench taste in diamonds is similar 
that of the Americans." 

The Nelanya; Diamond Centre 
ndles some of the finest diamonds 
the world. And .the NDC's 
digreed stones come With a 
ilime. giipruntee of quality and 
irkmansnfp. ■ •. - 
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Millions of women 
all over the world 
prefer 



The greatest producer 
of ladies" underwear. 


SUPPLIER OF LADIES' UNDERWEAR TO MARKS & SPENCER J 



The Walter Scott memorial, in Edinburgh. 
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BASEL 

GROUP 

HOTELS 


TEL AVIV HOTELS: 

BASEL, TAL. CONCORDE, CITY. 

JERUSALEM HOTELS: 

EILON TOWER, TIRAT BAT SHEVA! 

RESERVATIONS: 

Central Reservations Office 
156 Hayarkon St., Tel Aviv 63451 
Tel: (03) 244161. Tlx: 33828 

ijj« 

or: Goldon Tulip Services at any KLM Office 'V 
or: Utoil International Worldwide 

or: Alexander Associates, Brooklyn New York 
Tel: (212) 263-9400, Toll Free (600) 221-6509 
Tlx: 236622 

or: Israel Hotel Representatives, New York 

Tel: (212) 762-6120 Toll Free (800) 223-7773/4 
Tlx: 424364 

or: Hotel Promotion Services Ltd., London 
• Tel. <01) 930-8893/4.or (01) 830-4609 
Tlx: 919170 

or: YOur Travel Agent 


SERVICE IS OUR MOTTOI ^ 
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Tony Kutner finds British creativity 
still as inventive as ever. 


MY KNEES have been up my nose 
for four hours now — I suppose 
that’s a penalty one must pay for 
travelling on charters. Down the 
steps and I'm in another plastic air¬ 
port. Gatwick — what a depressing 
way to start a journey! Here there 
are no noisy workers, just a sad 
looking cleaner who pushes aside 
the day’s dirt and'an immigration 
official who sniffs at my (British) 
passport and waves me through. 

None of that can subdue my ex¬ 
citement. I was born in Britain and 
my family are still there. It’s an hour 
up to Scotland by plane and it’s not 
long before I see the familiar sights 
of Glasgow — the cranes, the 


grey ness and the rain. By 
September, normal, bearable 
temperatures can be forgotten in 
that Northern country. From 
Israel’s sun to heavy coats and 
windscreen wipers. 

Britain has changed. The un¬ 
employed are becoming un¬ 
employable. Clydeside is greyer 
than it ever was. Yet Britain’s- 
creativity is as strong as always 
despite the economic climate: the 
pop music scene is more inventive 
than in many a year. London’s West 
End has some very superior theatre 
on offer. Tom Stoppard is a big hit 
at the National Theatre. Amadeus is 
pulling them in further West while 


No room for complacency 
on tourism to Britain 


TOURISM earned Britain a record 
£3,760m. in foreign currency in 
1980, £260m. more than 1979. But 
the 12,393,000 overseas visitors who 
came to Britain in 1980 represented 
a decrease or one per cent of the 
previous year. 

With the dice loaded against 
British tourism in 1980, this was a 
remarkable achievement, according 
to British Tourist Authority 
chairman Sir Henry Marking. 

A combination of high inflation in 
the U.K., the strengthening pound- 
and near doubling of VAT caused 
the tourist purchasing- power to 
tumble, The situation was not 


helped by unfavourable press 
reports about British prices and 
standards of service, according to 
Sir Henry, who was presenting the 
annual BTA report. 

The days when Britain could 
perhaps afford to be complacent 
about its foreign tourist traffic dis¬ 
appeared Tor. good in 1980. Britain 
found itself in direct competition 
for its share of the world travel 
market with almost every other na«. 
lion. 

•Sir Henry forecast that by 1985, 
Britain .could be attracting 15 .mil¬ 
lion overseas visitors annually. At, 
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Andrew Lloyd Webber's Cats is 
packed out every night. 

Into an efficient British train and 
I’m off from Glasgow to Edinburgh 
amidst a smell of booze. It’s a 
custom of certain lads amongst the 
Scots fraternity to drink their way to 
their destinations. Edinburgh's 
Waverley station is situated on one 
of Europe’s most interesting streets. 
Sandwiched between the old 
Haymarket and the breweries and 
some Greek-style folly at the other 





end. Princess Street boasts a 
superior range of stores on one side 
and history on the other. Edinburgh 
Castle frowns down on the whole 
from forbidding rocks while the 
Waller Scott Monument spirals up¬ 
wards in memory oT one of 
Scotland's great romantics. I am ad¬ 
miring the Princess Street gardens, 
as beautiful as 1 remember and the 
architecture just as inspiring, when 
BANG! Israelis ought not to be 
worried by loud explosions but the 
one o'clock gun fired from the bat¬ 
tlements of the castle still makes me 
start. 

The smell of beer at Haymarket 
reminds me of my university days 
here when I would fall against con¬ 
venient lamposts until the bus came. 
Rose Street is the traditional scene 
of t he pub crawls which demanded 
a visit to every pub on a Saturday 
night. 

1 climb the hill to the Royal M ile, 
so called because it is the route that 
the Royal Family lake from the cas¬ 
tle down to Holy rood Palace, their 


Edinburgh residence. It was here 
that John Knox screamed abuse at 
the unfortunate Mary Queen of 
Scots in a style of which any Ayatol¬ 
lah could be proud. The poor 
woman lost her head a few years 
later on the orders of her royal 
cousin, Elizabeth the First. Also on 
the Royal Mile is Deacon Brodie's 
Tavern. This gentleman led a 
respectable life by day but by night 
kidnapped unfortunate individuals 
whose bodies would end up assisting 
medical science. 

Scotland is characterised by a 
violent history. Clans were always 
butchering one another and then 
some poetic soul would write a bal¬ 
lad about the event, leaving 
Scotland with a rich assortment of 
laments. Today’s Scottish football 
supporters adhere to this tradition, 
only they don’t write laments 
anymore, just mournful football 
songs. 

Into a car and out of the city now 
to Crammond, one of the local 
beauty spots where I imagine 
Muriel Spark's Miss Jean Hrodie 
railing at the World that she is in her 
prime and rolling in the brucken 
with Mr. Lowther. 

Driving southwards to Not¬ 
tingham affords a real appreciation 
of British motorway culture. Plastic 
sandwiches at a service slntion 
washed down with warm coke en¬ 
sure a comfortless trip. I cross the 
bridge connecting the two sides of 
the motorway and the two ends of 
the facilities. Both sides arc iden¬ 
tical: the same space invaders 
machines, the same smells of clean¬ 
ing fluid, fried food and toilets and 
then total disorientation so that you 
cannot find your car. 

Nottingham sets the scene of one 
of the small Jewish community’s 
grand “affairs,” the marriage of two 
couples at the local shul. This is an 
eye opener to any Israeli who would 
be quite overwhelmed by the abun¬ 
dance of top hats and tails. The 
organ plays Mendelssohn's wedding 
march whilst the local cantor tries 
to keep up. 

After the ceremony, all adjourn 
to a local hotel where a traditional 
toastmaster takes charge of the 
proceedings. It feels more like a 
stale occasion than a wedding and 
certainly stands in contrast to the 
normal Israeli wedding. I can hear 
what is going on. The food is 
brought to our tables and nobody 
scrambles for heaps of salads in 
starving desperation. It’s all so 
refined. 

Two weeks later and I am leaving 
from Heathrow airport and I feel as 
if 1 am almost home in Israel. 
Someone is shouting at me. The 
security inspector is puffing smoke 
in passengers’ faces and there is 
reassuring confusion everywhere. 



current prices, these visitors could 
spend in- excess of £6,000m. within 
the country. Fares paid by them to 
British carriers would add even 
more to the foreign-currency earn- 
ings. 

"Already tourism in Britain is a 
trade which supports, directly or in¬ 
directly, some iyi million jobs 
throughout the length and breadth 
of the country, 1 ' he reported. 

"Without the expected growth — 
modest by comparison with growth 
m the 1970s — it may not be possi¬ 
ble to maintain tourism employ¬ 
ment at its present high level, lt.will 
certainly be difficult to increase the 
spread of visitors ~ and the 
: resulting benefits of their spending 
— throughout the regions of 
Britain." • 

Tourism is a labour-intensive in¬ 
dustry, which holds pronrisfe Of 
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British Airways look the lead 
in lot iking al ter the business 
traveller. We created «»ur Club to 
specifically cater for your needs. 

Now. from 'lei Aviv, you can 
bask in a little extra attention. 

And exclusive cabin, special 









British 


&asffl 


snacks or meals, free drinks and 
your very«nvn Club check-in. 

And we take you on a morning 
flight nun-slop from Tel Aviv to 
Heathrow... central London’s 
premier airport. British Airways 
Club, it's in a class of its own. 




Buukatanv British Airwuvs office in Israel: Td Aviv, 59. Ben Yehuda Rd.. Tel 229251. Jerusalem. 33. Jaffa Rd.. fel2331ll. 
Haifa. 84, Derech Haatsmaulh, Tel. 670756, or through your 1 ravel Agent. 


many now jobs in different trades. 
Visitor spending percolates 
throughout the whole country. 
Tourism's contribution to foreign- 
currency earnings and jobs is mas¬ 
sive. But there are other benefits. 
Tourism does not destroy for all 
time the environment in which it 
operates— indeed, it helps to con¬ 
serve the environment and preserve 
those very features of Britain and 
the British way of life which most 
hold deqr. 

The BTA report concluded by 
stressing, that future success iri‘ 
'-/tourism willdep'end.on whether Bri- 
■ tain can continue to offer value Tor 
: money and provide the highest pos- 
sible international standards.: It can 
bs achieved only through hard work 

and co-operation. The potential, is 
there. If-the *|lUs there, tbp,,we 
can succeed it-said j; r ' v>'.. 



AMINA LIMITED 

Founder Directors 

Mr. Eliahy Izakson C.B.E., 


Mr, David Hackmey 
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in Israel, consul! 
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Normend Ltd. 

lnl*mslion*l ForWwdar* , 

tti U.K. idquIlMi 

, Aft,Oipl UJkWhiillM Lerttauhl IM 
Tat. Cl-SBC 4191 Talar. 8BS7ZB. Lon 




I.M, Techno-Marine Equipment Co. Ltd. 

Room No. 73L Levant Building 

One Palmyra pa to, Haifa. ,’:r 1 ; 

" ; Officially Appoln(dd Agent: 

British Admiralty Hydrographic Department i; 

' , Ministry of Defence, .Taunton, Somerset, ■ ‘ , k 
‘ : "■ ; England 

Hydrographic charts . andVail British' n&utical 
publications. Chart.: exaipjnadon and; ;Cottepfen ■ 
; Service. : V -v 1 l V-£ 
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IN THE U.K., 

OSCALDA” MEANS BUSINESS 



OSCALDA - for moro than two 

decades, Oscnlda has 
boon a major on-the-spot 
trading link connecting 
Israel's industrial 
community with 
knowledgeable British 
businessmen 

OSCALDA - the London-based 

professional organization 
ol Koortrade. Israel's 
largest trading company 
representing over 350 
quality manufacturers 

OSCALDA — providing h full rangu ol 
export scrvicos to 
* complement the broad 

variety of ciunhiy 
products 

offurud in iho British 
marketplace 

OSCALDA - your complete export - 
import — international 
trade organization, 
specializing in the 
following product 
classifications: 

AGRO-CHEMICALS — lop quality plant protection chemicals from 
MAKBTESH1M-AGAN and other respected Israel manufacturers 

PLASTICS — INDUSTRIAL, 

AGRICULTURAL & CONSUMER — fine plastic materials and products from 
GINEGAR. PLAZIT. POLYSACK. SAUNA, 

TERRAFLEX and many other plastic producers 

ELECTRONICS & 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS — the latest state-of-the-art products and systems 
from TELRAD, TELKOOR. ELEX CNC SYSTEMS and a growing list of 
technologically advanced electronic specialists 

OSCALDA - a name wise indusmali&t&can profit from. Let Israel's Export 
Experts show you how it makes good sense to do 
business with Israel’s leading industrialists. 


CONTACT - 


In London 
Oscsldfl ~ 

8/ 12 Brook Street. London W1Y 1AA 
Tel: (01)493 9522Telex 2G3403 ALPHAG 


In Tel Aviv 

Koor Inter-Trade (Europe) Ltd. 

8 Shaul Hamolekh Blvd. P.0 B. 1514, 

Tel Aviv 61014 

Tel: (03) 250421 Telex 33565. 33647 ALDA IL 



TIP TOP HAIFA KNITWEAR LTD. 

POB.325-Haifa, Israel,Tel 04-672251/2/3 
Telex 46435 TIPTP.IL. 

Israels Leading manufacturer 
of Bafc>ies & Children’s Knitwear 
Suppliers for 
Largest British stores. 
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Basil d’OHviern explains the fine points of a cricket bat 10 an Ashdod player 
(above). Debra Markus (opposite page) in a final sprint. 

(Mlllman, A. Suukind) 

The local sports scene would be much poorer 
without the benefit of 'imported' games such 
as cricket, golf and bowls,writes Philip Gillon. 

Anglo-Saxon attitudes 


to- P :■ 


-ac-iiaL- 


EVERY immigrant to Israel brings 
with him in his cultural baggage the 
sport he loved to play or watch in 
the diaspora. Some of these sports, 
like soccer, tennis and athletics, arc 
of universal appeal, and were pop¬ 
ular in the country even before the 
state was established- others, like 
cricket, golf and lawn bowls, called 
"Anglo-Saxon sports" by many 
Israelis, were non-existent in !*>48. 

As immigrant sportsmen settled 
down in Israel, they helped to 
promote the games they used to 
play in "the old country," now no 
longer theirs, or even, if the par¬ 
ticular sport of their passion was not 
played at all in the Jewish 
homeland, they set out to root it in 
Israel's soil. In these efforts, they 
were helped by Zionists abroad, 
who loved sport and identified 
closely with Israel, even if (hey did 
nut immigrate. 

Golf had been played in lsrucl 
during the days of the British Man¬ 
date. at a course next to the Dead 
Sea. appropriately named -the 
Sodom and Gomorrah Club. 
Records are not clear, but it seems 
that this club had a great advantage 
over every other links in the world: 
if you hooked your drive, your ball 
did not go into the water, but on to 
the water, providing a solid ap¬ 
proach shot. 

Under the 1944 A runs lice agree¬ 
ment with Iordan, the clubhouse 
and course went to Jordan, and it 
seemed that (he Royal and Ancient 
Game would disappear from the 
lewisli scene. But the British house 
or Rothschild had other ideas. They 
convinced other members of the 
family, and the government of 
Israel, ihat the only way to develop 
the real estate adjoining the 
magnificent ruins bl Caesarea was 
to lay down a golf course first. Did 
not Herod the Great build » hip¬ 
podrome Tor the staging of his great 
sporting events, to attract settlers to 
what had been the village ofStrato's 
Tower? 

So golf came to Israel. Goircrs in 
the British Isles arc the most promi¬ 
nent of all Foreign supporters of the 
Caesarea golf dub. and, every year, 
one enthusiastic friend, “Sonny" 
.l-eldmun, brings a group on a golT- 
, ing lour. 

Cricket was another game thut 
had been played in what was then 
Palestine, during the days of the 
Mandate When the British troops 
withdrew on May 14, 1948, they 
took their cricket bags with them, 
and Tor a while it seemed that 
cricket had died. 


p\c;i: thirty-eight 
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But, in the early Fifties, three 
Englishmen — Bert Beech, Andrew 
and his brother Winston — and four 
South Africans — Dr. Ucrnic 
Cohen, Julie Lewis, Leo Cannon 
and Philip Gillon — began to play 
cricket on the Tel Aviv beach. Play¬ 
ing conditions wore not optimal. 
The most vicious bouncer might rise 
a maximum of one inch from the 
sand, the nearby waves tended to 
engulf the very rare cricket balls, in¬ 
quisitive spectators insisted on 
standing a few feet from the bat to 
see what was going on. Local rules 
were adopted to deal with two of 
the problems: anybody hitting a ball 
into the ocean was- automatically 
out, and had to dive for the ball or 
replace it Trent his own scanty cash, 
and a drive to the midriTf of an 
obtrusive spectator was counted as 
a six. 

Dr. Cohen discovered a concrete 
strip built by the departed but tin- 
lamented British at Tel Hashomer 
Hospital, where he was serving, and 
there was even a forgotten mat to go 
with it. So the Tel Aviv cricket team 
had a home ground. Another group 
of "Anglo-Saxons." organized by 
Louis Silman, of England, made the 
YMCA in Jerusalem their head¬ 
quarters. In Haifa, a really attractive 
cricket field, complete with pavilion 
and even sight screens, was dis¬ 
covered in the grounds of the oil 
refineries. English Kibbutz Klar 
Hanassi built up a team. A little 
later, L>r. Henry Sonnabcnd. the 
mayor of Ashkelon, a former South 
African, was persuaded to pul a 
concrete strip in the middle of a 
large lawn in the park. 

Cricket got a further boost when 
the Indians came and settled in 
Ashdod, Dimona, Bccr.shcbu. Pet ah 
Tikva and Ramie. Equipment, es¬ 
pecially mats (it was hazardous to 
play on the rough grounds without 
them) was a problem, very acute ul 
first, Fortunately. in the depths of 
the stores of wriltcn-off slock oT 
Sports Hygiene, the oldest sports 
‘shop in Jerusalem, & lot of kit. ac¬ 
quired for sale to the British in 
Mandate days, was unearthed. 

Then lours were organized by 
South African and British sides. 
They brought kit, including mat*, 
with them, and thus the. difficulty 
was overcome. 

Cricket died out for awhile as a 
result of the Sinai Campaign, but 
was later revived. In England, the- 
Crickcl Supporters Assocation was 
formed by lovers of both Zion and 
the game. Their contribution to 
Israeli cricket hits been immense;. .. 
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indeed, it is impossible to conceive 
of the game being in its present 
flourishing state without the inorul 
and practical support given by the 
association. 

They have sent several teams on 
very enjoyable and successful lours 
of Israel. Included in those sides 
were two of the greatest cricketers 
of the post-War era, the late Ken 
Barrington and Basil d'Olivicra. 
Both helped considerably with 
coaching and counsel: Barrington 
became honorary president of the 
association. In 1979. Israel was ac¬ 
cepted as a competitor in the mini- 
World Cup, and members of the 
team were presented to Queen 
Elizabeth II and the Prince of 
Wales. This gave a sort of royal 
cachet to the game in Israel. 

The association has arranged for 
four Israeli teenagers to get 
coaching at Lords. A former 
member of the MCC ground staff, 
Mike Mohnblatt, who might have 
become a professional cricketer in 
England, elected instead to im¬ 
migrate to Israel. He captained the 
national team in the recent Mac- 
cabiah. 

TENNIS had been pfayed in Israel 
before 1948, and the game went on 
without interruption after the 
British left, but courts were few, 
and the general standard of play was 
patchy, although there were some 
extremely-good players, like Lazar 
Davidman. The game suffered 
because the administrators running 
sport had the misconception that 
tennis was a rich man’s game — 
because only two, or at most four, 
people could occupy a court at the 
same lime, whereas 22 players could 
be on a soccer field simultaneously. 
They failed to notice that soccer 
was only played by men, and young 
men at that, whereas tennis could 
be played by people of both sexes, 
and of all ages. They also did not 
calculate that, if courts were laid 
out on the area of a football Held, in 
the 100 minutes of a soccer match 
plus the half-time interval, over 5Q 
people could play tennis. 

I n defence of these short-sighted 
administrators, it must be conceded 
that upkeep of courts was a major 
problem until the discovery of all- 
weather artificial surfaces.' 


Tennis programmes in Israel wore 
revolutionized when Dr. I(M 
Proman, a former South' African 
Wimbledon player who had settled 
in Israel, conceived And executed 
the inspired idea of the Israel Ton* 


nis Centres. These have brought the - 
game to children all - over the 
country. The centres sfre supported 
by Friends in all the English- 
speaking countries, including, of 
course, Great Britain. 

But, even before the■ establish¬ 
ment by Froman of the centres. 
Avram Feiger, chairman of the 
Israel Tennis Association, hud ob¬ 
tained the support of Brilons keen 
on tennis for a programme to bring 
the game to kibbutzim, and lo en¬ 
courage it among juniors. One of 
the foremost supporters of these 
programmes was Freddie Krivinc. 
who went on to become a great 
backer of the tennis centres, and 
who recently immigrated to Israel 
himself. 

This year, British Jewry spon¬ 
sored the establishment or an Israel 
Tennis Centre in Ashkelon, home of 
Israel's champion, Shiomo Glick- 
stein, under the "Project RenwaP 
of Ashkelon undertaken by the 
British, It is a magnificent facility 
with 16 courts. 

Angela Buxton, an English 
Wimbledon doubles winner and 
also a singles finalist, one of the best 
Jewish women players of all time, 
has made an immeasurable con¬ 
tribution to Israeli tennis. On 
several occasions, she came to 
Israel to coach juniors: she also 
coached them in England. Among 
her protegees was Paulina Peled, an 
immigrant to Israel from Lithuania, 
who very nearly climbed to the 
stars. 

Another British immigrant mad 
about sport, is Simon Cooper, now 
manager of the Dan Hotels chain. 
Since he look up this post, the 
chain has become a strong spon¬ 
sor of tennis and other sports. 

Cooper also supported very 
strongly the development of rugby 
in Israel, and played it himself with 
great energy, at one stage captain¬ 
ing the national side. Rugby is 
another “Anglo-Saxon" game firm¬ 
ly established in Israel, with a 
nation-wide league, teams coming 
to Israel on tour, Israelis going on 
lours. Strangely enough, the recent 
Russian immigration brought many 
rugby players to the country. 

A more tenuous tie exists 
between Israel and British soccer. 
There are no former Englishmen 
playing in the Israeli team, but 
many English sides have come on 
trips to the country. All Israeli soc¬ 
cer fans are fully cognizant of what 
is going on in British football: every 
Saturday, and some Thursdays, 
Israel television’s sporting program¬ 
mes include British league matches. 
The favoured clubs are Manchester 
United, Liverpool and Tottenham 
' Hotspurs. 

• Two U.K.. youth learns were 
brought to Israel at the end or Oc¬ 
tober to play against Ashkelon sides 
under "Project Renewal." 

One of the finest British Jewish 
women athletes, despite being af- I 
flicted with polio as a child, Debra 
Mdrkus,-formerly Debby Turner, 
immigrated to Israel after winning 
the M&ccabi&h sprints for England. 
She was a gold medallist for Israel in 
the Asian Games, and later, as 
coach at the Hebrew University, 
has been indefatigable, not only in 
training potential champions, but 
also in getting all students tb par¬ 
ticipate In some sort of sport. 

• Over the last 50 years, the British 
have been strong supporters of the 
Maccabiah movement, and have 
partibiptitwi in evdry Maccabiah. 


The perfect forwarding partnership 

U.K. - ISRAEL 


; rr IS clear thaj, without the British 
coiihetUphj IsrfceHsponwould pre-; 
sent a much less impressive picture 
than;it does*even though so much 
! still remains, to bd done. 1 


Pandairl 85 '^. 

P&O International Airfreight 


Pandair Freight Limited 
Bray wick House 

Qraywick Road. Maidenhead. Berks 
Telephone: Maidanheod (0628) 23341 
Telex: 847060 


TEVEL 

import Bxport services ltd. 


8 Rosenbaum Si.TbI Aviv 
Tel 286065.2B0B41 
230997.245044 
P O.B 16510 
Telex. 341667 


Some of the largest companies on both sides of Israel-British 
commercial activ/ity have already turned to us. They know a good and 
competitive forwarding organization when they meet one. Make this 
discovery for yourself. 

In addition to the joint forwarding service described above , 
TEVEL offers its Israeli customers extra services in customs 
clearance and inland transportation i, including insurance and 
warehousing. 
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